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‘POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
CONDEMNATION. 


LY MARIE 8, LADD. 








So sheis down; well, do your utmost part 
To bring her lower, for you may have found 
Some spot they have not stabbed,and the sharp wound 
May reach her shivering heart. 
But wait "till you are sure that all the pack 
Of loud defamers, with one wild accord 
Are fiercely baying at the culprit’s back; 
Then strike your blow, while thanking the dear Lord. 
That thou art not as she, whom all do hunt, 
And point the finger at with just affront. 
We are so perfect, that in dread we cry 
At other's sins, and sometimes at a fault; 
We walk so straight, that if another halt 
We cannot pass it by. 
—North Hero, Vermont. 





READINGS IN GREEK POETRY. 

An accomplished teacher lately asked me 
if it would be possible to give to girls who 
had never studied the Greek language, an 
adequate knowledge of Greek literature. I 
could honestly say that it could be done; 
nay, that it would be easy to pursue a course 
of reading which would make the beauties 
of Greek poetry, at least, more perceptible 
through translations than they now are to 
most college graduates through the originals. 
For the convenience of my friend—and in 
the hope of also serving other teachers and 
pupils, I will follow out this suggestion 
more into detail. 

Beginning with Homer, I should pursue 
this course: Read with pupils the first book 
of the liad, in Bohn’s prose translation or 
in some smooth and simple poetical version, 
as Pope’s or Bryant’s. It may or may not 
interest them very much, but it will give 
the general style. Then I should leave the 
regular narrative, and take some celebrated 
passage, as the parting of Hector and An- 
dromache, in the sixth book. This I should 
read in one of the above translations, or both, 
and also in some version less smooth and 
more strong and characteristic, as Chap- 
man’s or Newman’s, but especially the for- 
mer. This would teach them to compare 
translations and would show them how much 
more there is in Homer than any one trans- 
lator brings out. Then I should take up, 
aS a text-book, Matthew Arnoid’s essay on 
translating Homer, in his ‘‘Essays in Criti- 
cism,” and make a careful study of it. The 
student who reads and digests that Essay, 
knows more of Homer—and, I might al- 
most say, more of the poetic use of language 
itself—than ean be obtained by spending 
the same amount of time in any other man- 
ner. If the student knows enough of Greek 
to follow Arnold’s quotations, with a dic- 
tionary, he will gain still more,—but this is 
not essential. 

After thus studying Homer as long as is 
desirable, it will be well to turn to Hesiod 
for a little while; and this can best be done 
through Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘Poets of Greece,” 
Where an ample account of this early poet, 
With excellent translations, will be found. 

For the Greek dramatists, read if possible 
Milman’s version (London, 1865) of the ‘‘Ag- 
amemnon” of Aischylus—the Macbeth of 
antiquity—and compare it, in special pas- 
Sages, (as the lovely description of the de- 
Parture of Helen,) with the translations of 
Miss Swanwick and’ Fitzgerald and with 
the forthcoming translation of Browning. 
Then the ‘‘Prometheus Bound” may be read 
'n Mrs. Browning’s translation, ard this 
May be compared with one by Thoreau in 





the Dial for January 1853. Bohn’s prose 
translations may be compared with these, but 
should never be used alone, being often so 
liberal as to be bare and unattractive. 

Sophocles has been less fortunate than 
schylus in his translators; but not even 
Potter can spoil those fine studies of wo- 
manly character in the ‘‘Electra” and ‘‘An- 
tigone,” or the wonderful structural com- 
pleteness of the ‘‘CEdipus Tyrannus”—which 
has perhaps the most perfectly constructed 
plot inall literature. For Euripides, Brown- 
ing's ‘‘Balaustion’s Adventure” offers essen- 
tially a translation of the ‘‘Alcestis;” and 
Milman’s fine version of the ‘‘Bacchanals” 
is included in the same volume with his 
translation from /®schylus, already men- 
tioned. 

The comedian Aristophanes is difficult 
ground, from his extreme indelicacy; but 
those who are fortunate enough to find 
Cary’s translation of the “Birds” (London, 
1824) cannot faii to carry away a delightful 
impression of that astonishing drama, the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” of the Gre- 
cian world. Wheelwright’s version is read- 
able and unexceptionable, and more readily 
to be found. 

The Greek Anthology (miscellaneous mi- 
nor poems) can be studied with much satis- 
faction in Bohn’s volume, as many poetical 
translations are there given, and the prose 
versions are less prosaic than usual. An 
essay of my own on ‘‘The Greek Goddesses” 
(Atlantic Monthly, vol. 24, p. 97; alsoin ‘‘At- 
lantic Essays;”) contains some account of 
these poems. The volume justquoted also 
contains an essay on “Sappho,” giving a 
pretty full account of her, with translations. 
There are plenty of translations from An- 
acreon, and none better than Thoreau’s, in 
his ‘‘Week.” 

Among the pastoral poets, Theocritus has 
been often translated; and there is a partic- 
ularly spirited version of one of his idyls by 
our countryman Stedman, appended to his 
‘“‘Blameless Prince,” (N. Y. 1869.) Edwin 
Arnold’s ‘‘Poetry of Greece” has also ad- 
mirable translations from Theocritus, Bion 
and Moschus. 

Of the remarkable odes of Pindar, it is 
hard to get an impression in English, the 
common translation (West’s) being very bar- 
ren. Thoreau’s few attempts in the Dial 
(Jan. 1844) are the best I have seen. 

A teacher will, of course, keep at hand, 
some such general work as Muller’s or Mure’s 
Greek literature or Felton’s lectures; but the 
great interest of any course of literature 
should always be in the books of the masters 
themselves; and there is always danger of 
adding too much of general history and bi- 
ography. But the best single manual is, I 
should say, the work of Edwin Arnold, (not 
Matthew) already mentioned,—a thoroughly 
delightful book, both in text and transla- 
tions; and one which should be all the more 
popular among us for its graceful dedica- 
tion to the author’s American wife. It has 
never been reprinted, but can be had for two 
or three dollars, and is the work of a man 
who has shown himself, in dealing with 
other languages beside the Greek, a master 
of translation. 

If this reading leaves at last in the mind 
of the student a desire to know something 
of the beautiful language in which so much 
of the best literature of the world is written, 
such a student will find the difficulties great- 
ly overrated, and the satisfaction genuine. 
A near relative of my own learned Greek 
after the age of fifty, and always declared 
herself amply repaid for her trouble. But 
at any rate such a course of reading as I 
have marked out will give one a hearty en- 
joyment of the literature with which it 
deals; and we are constantly told that thisis 
a pleasure to which our college graduates 


do not always attain. >. W, &. 
7?e- 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RHODE 
ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association was held 
Thursday, at the new rooms of the Associa- 
tion in the Hoppin Homestead Building. 
The meeting was called to order at 10:30 
o’clock, the President, Mrs. Chace, in the 
chair. The first business of the meeting 
was the adoption of a revised constitution. 
The new constitution differs from the old 
as follows: 

The first section of the old constitution 
declared that ‘‘the object of this Association 
shall be to urge upon the Legislature and 
the people of Rhode Island the adoption of 
impartial suffrage without distinction of 
sex, and such other measures as may be 
needful to secure justice for women.” 

The new constitution declares that ‘‘the 
object of this Association shall be to obtain 
for the women of Rhode Island the elective 
franchise, and to seek in all possible and 
proper ways for their elevation and ad- 








vancement, that they may be prepared to 
exercise intelligently and wisely this highest 
duty of citizenship.” 

The only other change of importance is 
one increasing the number of the Executive 
Committee from nine to eleven. 

The constitution was very briefly dis- 
cussed and unanimously adopted. 

The Chair then appointed the following 
committees : 

On Nominations — Mrs. 
Garlin and Miss Shaw. 

On Finanee—Miss Anna ©. Garlin, Miss 
Chace, Miss Channing and Miss Mattie, and 
Miss Julia Doyle. 

Mrs. Martha Greene then presented an in- 
teresting and elaborate report. She _re- 
viewed the work of the year, and found in 
it ground for hope, Mrs. Campbell’s four 
months work in the State had borne some 
fruit in the country towns. It had been 
found that where Mrs. Campbell obtained 
an opportunity of speaking in the churches, 
the women became interested in the sub- 
ject. This being the case in the villages, 
it was thought best to try and open the city 
churches to a discussion of Woman Sufl- 
rage. Letters were sent to the pastors of 
fifty-two churches. Of this number, favor- 
able replies were received in two instances. 
Seventeen others made excuses, while from 
thirty five no response was received, 

The work of the women before the Gen- 
eral Assembly was given in detail, and the 
regular work of the Association summarized. 

The report closed with an appeal for 
faithful continuance in well-doing, and a 
prediction of ultimate success. The report 
was adopted. 

The Treasurer, Mrs. 8. B. P. Martin, re- 
ported that more had been done this year 
than heretofore, and that money was needed 
for the year to come. The total receipts 
had been $884,17, and the total expendi- 
tures $849,88, leaving a balance of $34,29. 
The report was audited, declared correct, 
and adopted. 

Mrs. Arnold gave an account of what 
had been done in Woonsocket. She said 
that Mrs. Campbell was not treated well at 
her meeting in Woonsocket. Woman Suff- 
ragists were looked upon with about equal 
indifference and contempt, and the men and 
boys who attended Mrs. Campbell’s meet- 
ing were very rude. At the close of the 
meeting the speaker invited Mrs. Campbell 
to her house, and an interesting meeting 
was held there the next day. There was 
but little interest in. Woman Suffrage about 
Woonsocket, and it ©.s difficult to get pe- 
titions signed. 

Dr. W. F. Channing made a few remarks 
in regard to the political status of women 
in England. He also described the need of 
the influence of women in political life. 

Mr. W. B. Swan gave a brief account of 
the work in Newport. 

It was suggested by the President, and 
the idea was enforced by Miss Garlin, that 
women ought to educate themselves for the 
duty of citizenship. The way to do it was 
to get up little societies, not necessarily 
pledged to Woman Suffrage, but to discuss 
the great questions of the day. 

A lady in the audience remarked that 
women did not know what was going on. 
Many did not know the difference between 
the National Congress and the State Legis- 
lature, and there were few who kept them- 
selves informed upon the questions before 
the country. 

The petition to be circulated this year 
was read. 

The Committee on Nominations reported 
the following candidates for office, who 


Aldrich, Mrs. 


| were unanimously elected: 


President—Mrs. E. B. Chace. 

Vice Presidents—Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. W. F. 
‘Channing, Mrs. 8. R. Harris, Mr. James C. Collins, 
Mrs. C. W. Arnold, Mrs. E. A. Hall. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle, Mrs. 
E. K. Churchill, Mrs. Fanny Palmer, Miss Susan 
Sisson, Mr. Charles Adams, Mrs. H. B. Metcalf, Mrs. 
Rhodes, Mrs. Robinson, Miss Anna C. Garlin, Mrs. 
M. O. Arnold, Mrs. A. E. Aldrich. 

Corr a Secretary—Mrs. Martha W. Greene. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs Frances O. Frost. 

Treasurer—Mrs. 8. B. P. Martin. 

The meeting then adjourned until 2:30 
o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Miss Anna C. Garlin explained that the 
workers in the Association were few. She 
hoped that those who seldom came to the 
monthly meetings of the Association would 
remember that money was needed for the 
work, No money was wasted; nobody 
made anything out of the Woman Suffrage 
Association, but it required money to carry 
on its work. The Association intended to 
carry its work this winter to every individ- 
ual in Rhode Island. She then stated the 
means by which money was to be raised. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone added a word to the 
effect that it ought to be a privilege to con- 
tribute to this work. She thought those 
who aided in bringing about Woman Suff- 
rage would one day occupy as proud a 
place in history as the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. : 

Mrs. Sarah Doyle read a paper particu- 
larly relating to the charge that women 
would neglect their children for the sake of 
politics. She thought that would not be 
the case, and cited the cases of missiona- 
ries who left their children for the sake of 
work in foreign lands. In her experience, 
the children of Woman Suffragists had been 
as well brought up as the children of other 
people, and she thought rather better. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone said it had been thirty 
years since she made her first speech in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage. During that time 


‘there had been persistent work, in women’s 


way, and progress. She then referred to 
the system of wrongs imposed upon women, 





giving these wrongs in detail, and making 
out a strong case. 

She now suggested a new step; namely, 
that women attend the caucuses and try to 
vote for the nomination of candidates, 
Men would not want to admit the women, 
but there was a good reason for this, and 
there was a spirit of fairness among men 
which would in many cases lead them to 
grant the request. 

If women could not vote, it was, at least, 
fair that they should have a voice in saying 
who were the proper persons to be 1 omi- 
nated. This plan had been tried in Massa 
chusetts in two or three cases with the best 
results. She hoped that the plan would be 
tried in this State this year. 

After further review of the wrongs of 
women, Mrs. Stone spoke of the work 
which had been done in Colorado. 

Mrs. Stone gave an interesting account of 
the recent Woman Suffrage campaign in 
Colorado, which she compared to a Bun- 
ker Hill battle, the precursor of speed 
victory. She reviewed the progress which 
has already been made throughout the Uni- 
ted States, in the change of laws, customs, 
and public opinion, relative to the rights of 
women, and congratulated the Suffragists 
upon the beneficial results of Woman Suff- 
rage in Wyoming. 

rs. Chase then read the petition to be 
offered to the Legislature, the coming win- 
ter, and expressed the hope that everybody 
would sign it. 

Mrs. Robinson, of Pawtucket, read a po- 
etic paper claiming for women equal polit- 
ical rights. 

Col. T. W. Higginson was then intro- 
duced. He aftirmed that Woman Suftrage 
was not an abnormal demand of woman- 
hood. The women who had been most ac- 
tive in the movement had been married 
women, and, mainly mothers. He then 
showed wherein womanhood required equal 
ity before the law. He spoke of the em. 
ployments open to women, and represented 
the great advantage of giving women op- 
portunities of supporting themselves and 
their husbands, if need be. There had 
been great advance in this direction. The 
women of to-day were by no means tied 
down in their lives as their grandmothers 
had been. He then referred at some length 
to the natural right of being represented in 
the government. He quoted Mtr. Hoar's 
remark, that what convinced him of the 
rightness of Woman Suffrage, was the fact 
that nobody could argue against it without 
denying the very first pene of Republi- 
can Government. Jn England, government 
rested very largely upon property. The 
logical result of property voting gave in 
England classes of women a right to vote, 
In this country the right was based upon 
the person rather than upon property; but 
the application was not essentially different. 
Person or property, men and women, should 
be politically treated alike. 

He ridiculed the statement of ward poli- 
ticians that the ballot was confided to them 
as a sacred trust, and then showed who the 
people were to whom the ballot was confid- 
edas a trust. There never was a class of 
people who did not think that the political 
power was in good hands as long as it was 
in their particular hands. The first. princi- 
ples of government, whatever they may be, 
he said, land us, at last, in Woman Suffrage. 
Property, person, or sacred trust, cach ave- 
nue led to Woman Suffrage, 

At this point the meeting adjourned until 
7:30 o’clock. The audience, which had 
been small during the forenoon, was quite 
up to the accommodation of the hall during 
the afternoon. 

EVENING SESSION, 

The attendance was large, and interesting 
addresses were delivered by Col. Higginson, 
Miss Anna C. Carlin and Mrs. Lucy Stone. 

The addresses were of the same general 
character as those of the afternoon. Mrs. 
Stone again called attention to the caucus 
movement, and urged it as a likely method 
of accomplishing a great deal. 

Notice was given that the monthly meet- 
ing of the Association would be held on 
the first Thursday in each month, at the 
new rooms in the Hoppin Building. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


oe — — 


ENFORCE THE LAW. 


The Albany Presbyterian Synod, which 
includes several large cities, Albany, Troy, 
Hudson, etc., all undcr the operation of a 
license law, urges immediate suppression of 
the illegal traffic in liquors. Besides the 
unlicensed dealers, the report points out 
that there are a majority of the licensed who 
violate the law in its requirement, as in- 
terpreted by the highest judicial tribunal in 
the State, that no person may sell liquor to 
be drank on the premises, unless he holds a 
license as hotel-keeper, and actually keeps 
a hotel. If the report be correct in this, 
the law is more stringent than in this State, 
where that is not required of the dealer who 
only sells on week-days. However that 
may be, Dr. Darling urged, and the synod 
affirmed the duty of pressing the enforce- 
ment of the law in this respect to close 
groggeries, and also in its provision to keep 
all such places shut on Sunday. Any law 
to the prejudice of liquor-selling, is difficult 
to enforce in Albany, where the saloons are 
as wide open as the churches on Sunday, and 
the politics of both parties are run by saloon- 
keepers. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Cresswen., the daughter of the 
late post-master at Gibraltar, has received the 
appointment to that office at a salary of 
$3000 per year. 

Mus. Susan N. Canren, the enterprising 
Superintendent of the Art School at the 
Cooper Union, has been taking lessons of 
Couture, in France. 

Miss Frances E. Wittanp complains 
that she has been misrepresented as to her 
attitudude in relation to denominational 
questions in the Women's Temperance 
Union. 

Miss JeaANeTre Howent has been en- 
gaged to read at Dover at the session of the 
State Teachers’ Institute of New Hampshire. 
She gave a public reading at Lowell last 
Tuesday evening. 

Miss Groneta E. Cayvan, a popular 
reader, will appear next season at Medford, 
Weymouth, Winchester, Dorchester and 
Somerville, beside nearly all the cities and 
towns where she has previously read, 

Dr. Emtiy Mercanr, of Waltham, Mass. , 
a graduate of the Boston University School 
of Medicine, has been elected to the position 
of Visiting Physician and Lecturer on Care 
of Health, at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Davenport designs, it is said, to 
present her late husband's magnificent ward- 
robe to needy members of the dramatic pro- 
fession, preferring this course to selling or 
retaining it. Mr. Davenport owned a house 
at Canton, Penn., free of debt. 

Mrs. Susan B. L. Martin and Mrs. 
Louisa G. Liprrrr, of Providence, R. L, 
have been appointed by Governor Van 
Zandt to fill the vacancies in the Ladies’ 
Board of Visitors to the penal and correc- 
tional institutions of the State. 

Mme, ApbELINA Parti, moved by grati- 
itude, as much as by family ties, has just 
signed an engagement with her brother-in- 
law, Maurice Strakosch, who taught her 
singing, and promoted her early triumphs. 
The contract is to be fulfilled in Europe, 
and in no way refers to America, 

Mrs. D. D. Davis, of Allegan, Mich., 
who died Sept. 28, bequenthert- $8,000 to 





Kalamazoo College, $5,000 to the Nashville 
University, $500 to the Baptist Sunday 
school work in Michigan, several bequests 
to relatives, and the remainder of her prop- 
erty, estimated at $60,000, to the Baptist 
Church in Allegan, 

Mrs. Anna G. WooLson, well known ag 
a lecturer op the Yosemite and other topics, 
is to deliver a course of twelve lectures on 
English literature in connection with Eng- 
lish history, at Wesleyan Hall, on successive 
Wednesday forenoons, beginning Oct. 31. 
The same course is to be given, also, by re- 
quest, in Cambridge, Salem, Portland, and 
Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. CLARA P. Boss has given a lecture 
on “Our Girls,” in Springfield, Mass., which 
proves herto be a lady of uncommonly good 
sense, as well as of literary ability. She set 
forth Woman’s duty and Woman’s mission, 
in a light which should appeal to all that is 
noble and sensible in Woman, and she told 
some severe truths, and proffered some good 
advice to girls and mothers, that should be 
well weighed and carefully considered, 
Her manner was pleasing throughout. 

Mrs. JuniA Warp Howe says that she 
met at an English garden party two of ‘‘six 
noble sisters, all unmarried and living to- 
gether, the daughters of an Earl, now de- 
ceased, who refused to allow any of his 
younger daughters to marry before the eld- 
est should find a husband. For some un- 
known reason she never did find one, and 
one at least of the younger sisters, who was 
sought in marriage by a gentleman of suita- 
ble position, was obliged to submit to this 
cruel proscription, and remaiu single until 
her father’s death, when she declared her- 
self too old to enter a new condition.” 

HELEN A. STOWELL, of Pentwater, Mich- 
igan, is taking steps to organize a Woman 
Suffrage Association inthat town. Her in- 
terest in the movement was manifested 
when she was in her early Jeens. In a small 
town in Hancock Co., IIl., called Elvaston, 
the gentlemen organized a Lyceum for de- 
bating, but extended no hand to the women 
save to ask them to get up a paper and read 
it. She took advantage of this, and wrote 
an article headed “Our Lyceum versus our 
Rights. After telling them how kind they 
were, to grant the women so much, she ask- 
ed them “‘If they had ever heard of Ernes- 
tine L. Rose, Antoinette Brown, or Lucy 
Stone? Who knows but that there might 





go forth from that Lyceum a Brown, Stone, 
or Rose?” The consequence was, that the 
gentlemen amended their constitution and 
the ladies carried on their own part very 





well. 
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4.38 
POETRY. 
For the Woman's Joumal. 
PREJUDICE. 


BY MARIE *. LADD 





We coldly meet her, for we see 
But imperfections, without end, 
While you, in blessed sympathy, 
Reach tender hands unto your friend. 
We, surface-ward, have bounden sight, 
And look upon the husk, the burr, 
While, with an inward gleam of light, 
You are enabled to see her. 
The faulte we note—they scare are faults; 
We move to some gay measure’s beat, 
As one whirls in a dreamy waltz, 
And scoff at forward-tending feet. 
The maze we live in, and the glare, 
Bedizzens us; our mirror’s sheen 
Reflects the cloudy lights, or fair, 
That our own eyes flash on the screen . 
North Hero, Vermont. 
«oo 








For the Woman's Journal. 


THE VOICE OF EAKLY DAYS. 
BY C. 


The breeze that fans my withered brow, 
And lifts so soft my thin, white hair, 
Is not the breeze that I hear now 
Sound in this frosty wintry air. 
The breeze that waved my golden hair, 
And cooled the fever of my youth, 
Has left its brightest impress there, 
When somehow life had more of truth. 
"Tis not the bird that sings to-day, 
That charms my ear and soothes my heart, 
But that which sang o’er meadows gay, 
When life was fresh as morning lark. 
The flowers along my path to-day, 
Beneath my footsteps faltering slow, 
Give back that sweet and sunny ray, 
That round my youthful feet did glow. 
The bell from yonder old church tower, 
Which to my childhood seemed so blest, 
Has lost its former quiet power, 
That simple Sabbath tone of rest. 





For the Wenante Journal. 
THE RED PLANET. 


BY MARY E. WITHINGTON. 





“The star of the unconquered will.”’—Longfellow. 


‘‘Look up at the red star,” said my pupil. 

She came up the walk, asI stepped out 
between the madeira vines of the piazza. 
Her gown of dark blue bunting fell around 
her like sculpture. She held out a white 
hand to me, through the darkness. On the 
fore finger, a diamond glanced like the great 
night dew drops in the rays of the red star. 
I came down toward her, carrying a white 
knit shawl, and said: 

“Put it round you, dear.” 

She bowed graciously, took it, wound it 





around her left arm, then seized my hand 
with her right, saying: 
‘Look up at it-—how does it affect you?” 

A slight emphasis on the word ‘‘you,” 
made me look at her before I turned toward 
the planet. Then I looked at it, and an- 
swered conscientiously: 

“It is very bright; it is very red; it is very 
near; it will not be so near again for—” 

‘Ah, yes—that is it!” 

She shivered, drew in her breath, and 
turned her white, dark-eyed, dark-browed 
face to the sky till her long curls fell back- 
ward to her gown’s hem. A memory out 
of a once-read novel droned irrelevantly 
through my head: 

“There came a look into Lena Shafton’s 
eyes which no man had ever seen there, 
save he on whom they were resting now.” 


But Eleanor withdrew her gaze suddenly. 
She questioned me in a low, eager, disquiet- 
ed voice: 

‘But does it thrill you? does it shake you 
with intolerable longing and anguish and 
delight?” 

The education of Miss De Foix had been 
neglected through important years on ac- 
count of illness. When I undertook to aid 
her in its completion, I was warned that she 
was ‘‘morbid,” and must be humored when 
that was possible. So far, I had not observed 
signs of morbidness, unless they were a 
strenuous devotion to music and drawing, 
and an indifference to the beaux of Feather- 
ville. These symptoms had not struck me 
with alarm, since she was always quiet and 
lady-like. But now her fingers were ice-like 
as they caught mine; she pressed my hand 
against her heart. It rocked like a bulrush. 

‘‘Let me tell you adream I had last night, 
but not out here. Those eyes are too near.” 

The last phrase was low, as if not address- 
ed to me. My pupil drew me into the house. 
As we crossed the threshold I—I am not 
ashamed of being a true Catholic—made the 
sign of the Cross. Eleanor grew quite still 
and gentle; she led me to the great arm- 
chair in the bay-window, turned down the 
gas toa cool, pleasant light, moving with 
her usual grace and refined elegance. I 
wondered whatthe scene out of doors meant. 
I did not feel like asking this quiet young 
lady to give me the confidence of the queer 
elf I had met out in the dark. 

However, she moved a hassock to my 
feet and sat down upon it, and leaned her 
head softly against me. I could but stroke 
it,—you could not have done less to a cat or 
a dog. She raised herself, turned round 
quietly to face me, and put her hands, 
clasped, on my knee. 

“Ido not know whether you have ever 
heard that, seven years ago, I was engaged 
to Eric Steinschn. You have heard of him? 
You have not heard any good of him? Ah! 
people do not understand him.” 

‘From what I hear, I should judge him a 
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character not difficult to understand; not 
unusual; self-willed and self-indulgent; ar- 
rogant to those within his power; smooth 
and cajoling to those whom he wishes to 
get within his toils.” 

‘Miss Leland! 1 wonder at you. To pass 
a judgment like that upon one whom you 
have never even seen; and you a Northern- 
er! I thought Northerners prided them- 
selves upon their justice and their good 
sense,” 

‘That is a reputation difficult to keep up. 
But you know, dear, you and I discovered 
early that we could not conceal our real 
sentiments from each other, even if we did 
not speak a word. And, in consequence, 
we agreed to dispense amicably with all fu- 
tile attempts at concealment. Do you re- 
member?” 

“JT remember” she said penitently. ‘‘But 
when you spoke so of Eric! But you spoke so 
on hearsay ; the ‘say’ of mean people. People 
see What they look for. I doubt not that he 
was insolent to low men, that he would fool 
a silly woman to the top of her bent. He 
was not like that to me,” she ended superb- 
ly. After pausing, she added: ‘Ah! we 
of the South have not your cool Northern 
blood; we love as you cannot, and so do we 
hate.” 

I fear I sniffed at her words, and replied: 

“You do not believe this?” 

“Fully, as to the hate. I think the masses 
of your people do not know anything about 
love, Miss Leland!” 

“Can men gather grapes of thorns? Can 
the heart that has yielded a rank growth to 
the thistles of hate, nourish the roses of 
love? Go to your botany, child. Open 
your chemistry.” 

“That is your Northern way of looking 
at it. Let me tell you about mamma. Is 
not she lovely and loving?” 

‘She seems so to me,—very.” 

“But mamma hated Eric. Her father 
hated his father. The Steinsohns had 
brought over from Germany strange notions 
in their golden heads. Our families each 
believed the other capable of anything that 
was bad. That does not happen in the 
North.” 

‘Frequently. But we meet, and smile, 
and exchange conipliments all the same; 
taking a quiet comfort, of course, when a 
man of the other family, gets a fall in trade, 
or when one of the women appears at church 
in a fearfully unbecoming bonnet. Melo- 
drama is so dismally out of date!” 

She glanced at me, acutely; but did not 
make out whether I was sarcastic or not. I 
patted her chilly, restless hands. 

‘‘Mamma hated Eric. Oh you cannotim- 
agine how! Once she insulted him, so that 
he told me afterwards, that though he should 
consider himself bound to me forever, he 
could never cross her threshold again. Then 
he begged me to come to him, and be his 
wife. My mother said that if I ever again 
spoke to him, or wrote to him, or had any- 
thing whatever to do with him, it should 
be done under her curse. What should 
you have done?” 

She spoke in a sort of reactionary lan- 
guor. 

‘‘My poor child!” I put my arms around 
the frail, quivering thing, as if I could 
shield her from the storms of seven years 
back. ‘Only one thing can be done in 
such straits as this; that one thing makes 
the Omega as well as the Alpha of many a 
life. It is what our Lord does in heaven, 
as he watches the goings on of his creation, 
—wait.” 

Her face lit up and darkened simultane- 
ously. 

‘*Yes,” she said slowly. ‘I could think 
of nothing else to do, but I thought you 
perhaps might know of something. And I 
thought if Eric, too, would only be patient, 
and if he would steadily act out his best 
self, mamma must soon come round. Miss 
Leland, I wish you could have seen Lim 
once. You think Apollo grand, you think 
Hermes handsome. You should see Eric 
Steinsohn!” 

‘“My dear!” 

“Is it a sin to blaspheme the Greek gods?” 

“Tt isa mistake to think that a mortal 
man, fresh from the hands of his tailor, can 
compare with them.” 

‘You should have seen Eric. I don’t 
know about other mortal men. Oh you are 
as bad as mamma! She would allow noth- 
ing good to Eric—not even a straight nose.” 

“* Favor is deceitful and beauty is vain,’ 
still, a Greek nose is a redeeming point in 
any character; a man should be allowed 
something on it.” 

“If he is dead you will never know how 
handsome a modern man can be.” 

“Do you not know whether he is dead or 
not?” 

“I do not. He grew tired of waiting; 
grew restless. Then the war broke out be- 
tween France and Prussia. My ancestors 
came from /a belle France, and France, I 
love. Eric’s ancestors came from Germany, 
yet when we saw France hard beset, he 

went gver to fight for the land of my ances- 
tors. Was that ‘melodrama?’ ” 

“Of a pardonable kind,” I answered, feel- 
ing ata slight disadvantage. ‘‘Well?” 

“You know how the war went as to 
France; how that living daughter cf Greece, 
that only civilized modern country—” 











I put fingers in ears and shook my head, 
but she went on. 


‘‘How she was starved, and rended, and 
trampled under the brutal hoofs of Prussia! 
0! Eric, dear Eric! A homeward bound 
steamer passed them just before they land- 
ed, and it brought me my one letter.” 

Here her voice broke, she dropped her 
face into her hands. 

‘* You surely heard from him after he land- 
ed?” 

‘‘Never once! I know not whether he is 
dead, or forgetting me, or grown wicked, as 
mamma says all his race must be. But I 
know that, dead or forgetting or grown 
wicked, my faith is given to him, and I re- 
call it not.” 

There was a long and solemn silence; so 
profound that I thought my pupil, over- 
wrought, had sunk intoa dream. But anon 
she stirred. 

“] pray for him, always. Perhaps he is 
some other woman’s husband, but I do not 
know it. Perhaps he is dead, and some say 
it is wrong to pray for the dead.” 

Her wide, long-lashed eyes glanced up at 
me piteously, in their brightness, as she 
went on: “But so long as I donot know 
that he is dead, it can be no harm.” 

“Speaking, not asa Catholic, I should 
think you might do things worse,” I an- 
swered. 

“But, Miss Leland—” 

She spoke as if all had been in parenthesis 
since I said ‘* Wait.” 

‘Think how long it is; seven years — two 
thousand, five hundred and fifty-five days— 
I have waited. I, who used to think half- 
an-hour was endless when—” 

Her voice sank away again in a tender 
note of patient wonder that was hard for 
me to hear. She resumed after a while: 

“Then, you know, I am still but young, 
only twenty-two; and I come of a gay race; 
a race that loves to live every day of its life; 
that takes not kindly to vigils and fasting 
and patient, long days, and dull evenings. 
Ah! how we love music and mirth and festal 
lights and perfumes and gay flowers; things 
real, like scenes in operas, you know—not 
just mere dull, gray shadows of living, like 
this. Do you never long desperately for a 
little fun? I do. Last night, especially, I 
was wild for itin any shape. Yet when 
Bernard King came for me to go with him 
to the concert, I could not go.” 

‘*Why not?” 

“IT know not, I know not! I like him 
well. He is a gentleman, and he is honest. 
But go with him I could not. I went up to 
my room, and I shut out the mad moonlight 
and the starlight, and then I sat down and 
hemmed dish-towels with might and main. 
Wasn't that good of me, dear Miss Leland ?”’ 

She lightly stroked my arm with fingers 
grown quite warm and human, and went on: 

“I put my room all in perfectly neat or- 
der, too, and then I read in your book, about 
the blessed St. Catherine, and about St. Bar- 
bara, in her high tower — another Dane — 
and about St. Lucia and St. Dorothea. I 
asked myself why I should be happier on 
earth than any of them? Then I read inthe 
New Testament, and said my prayers, and 
opened the blinds a little, before I went to 
bed. I thought I was tired, but I could not 
sleep; and all my reading had not made me 
tranquil. It seemed as if all the dreary, 
gaunt, disheartened years were coming back 
to reproach me, and to protest: ‘Our hollow 
cups had been filled with oil and wine in 
other hands than yours!’ I wept wild, vain 
tears. I could not stop. But aftera long 
time sleep came, and she covered me up, 
deep. But by and by, the thick clouds of 
sleep seemed parting to disclose a presence, 
a presence angelic, queenly, lady-like. She 
wore clothing such as I have seen in old 
English pictures. A gown of red—soft, 
pure, deep red, like a geranium — clung to 
her gracious shape. It was bound with a 
wrought silver girdle. The square-cut neck 
was bordered with silver. Over that, she 
wore a mantle of glorious, accordant violet, 
clasped with a pearl. Above her unuttera- 
bly sweet face, sat a pointed diadem, from 
which her curls flowed to her shoulders. 
She bent over me till I took the sweetness of 
her breath. ‘Queen Eleanor!’ I exclaimed; 
‘Eleanor of Castile!’ Aye, it was she 

*Who knew that Love can vanquish Death, 

Who, kneeling with one arm about her king 
Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath. 
Sweet as new buds in Spring.’”’ 

‘But my dear pupil,” I exclaimed, ‘‘the 
costume of that age was hideous; trimmings 
cut into all sorts of fantastic points and scal- 
lops and tongues; horned head-dresses, linen 
swathes wound round and round the throat.” 

‘‘My queen did not dress in the fashion 
then. She wore what I told you, and—lis- 
ten! She offered to attire me in some of her 
own quaint, lovely garments, and to take 
me with her toa great masquerade. Did 
people feel the need of disguising life in her 
time?” 

‘Eleanor De Foix!” 

‘‘What was strangest, I had all the time a 
consciousness that I was myself, Eleanor De 
Foix,—or, as the neighbors say, ‘Nellie Fox’ 
of Featherville, of the nineteenth century; 
and that she was Edward's Queen Eleanor; 
and now I was to come with her. Oh me! 
A long-lost rapture stole into my heart, and 
shook me with its unfamiliar wings. It 
woke me.” 

‘‘Woke you? In good time, I guess.” 

‘‘Miss Leland, you shall not be so dull. I 
tell you, you are not half so real as she was. 








It is a family tradition that a De Foix once 


saved the life of Edward the First. Doyou 
suppose Queen Eleanor would watch over 
De Foix’s descendants for that? 

“She might if she has loved her husband 
ever since, as well as she did while on 
earth.” 

I minded what I had been told about ‘‘hu- 
moring” my pupil. ; 

“Oh! it was dreadful to wake upand find 
myself alone, and the moon gone away. But, 
as I lay, I could look up at the sky, and 
there shone, directly above me, the red plan- 
et, the soldier’s star. And I felt that this 
star is now the home of the fiery Edward's 
queen and bride. It shone full upon my 
eyes as I slept. That is why she was able 
to manifest herself tome. If Igo to sleep 
again, just under its rays, she can appear to 
me again. But my heart beat so high that 
it was long before I could sleep, and when I 
did—alas!” 

“You did not see her?” Lasked anxiously. 

‘‘No! No! No! I just slept stupidly. But 
my friend, my friend, if my first trance had 
been deeper, — if she could have taken me 
with her to the soldier's star, oh, whom 
should I have seen?” 

‘1 could not answer her. Could you, 
Professors Proctor, Hall or Mitchell? 

oe 


SHALL WOMANHUOD BE ABOLISHED ? 





This is the title of an article printed in 
the Longregationalist of August 22. It ap- 
peared originally in the July New Englander, 
and was written by Prof. C. W. Clapp, of 
Waverley, Ill. 

The first part of this libel on womanhood 
is devoted to the quotation of those passages 


‘| of the New Testament on which all the op- 


ponents of Woman’s emancipation have 
founded their arguments, and which again 
and again have been shown to be misinter- 
preted. It is unnecessary to repeat the con- 
troversy and its merits in this paper. But 
hear what the learned professor has to say 
about it: 

But, in an age which has produced, and 
with Christian pretense, grave arguments in 
favor of polygamy, and the unrestrained in- 
tercourses of the sexes; and against the re- 
ceived principles of geometry, the spheroid- 
al figure of the earth and the rights of 
individual property, persons are found to 
make ‘no’ mean ‘yes’ in the passages 
before us. Various interpretations of this 
sort have been proposed; no two of them 
agreeing; each more absurd, if possible, 
than the others; yet some of them elaborate, 
and exhibiting a show of scholarship, but 
collapsing as utterly, on examination, as 
ever did bubbles blown from the lips of 
childhood. 

Indeed! a very summary, maybe very 
scholarly, way of disposing of these inter- 
pretations. However, I would rather see 
them refuted separately, instead of disposed 
of so gallantly in the bulk. This writer’s 
skill in adapting passages to his object is 
remarkable, and reminds me strongly of a 
little book I once saw—of course it was 
written by an evangelical clergyman—prov- 
ing from the Bible that negro-slavery is a 
divine institution. ‘Let every one of you 
so love his wife even as himself” is one of 
his quotations, aud thus he comments on it: 
‘‘But not a word to the husband of obedi- 
ence or of reverence, though in a certain 
sense of the latter word it is due in the 
highest degree to the true woman and wife.” 
True woman and wife! he does not mean 
you, reader of the JouRNAL. 

Turning to a worldly view of the ques- 
tion, our professor wishes to learn whether 
the friends of so-called reform have formed 
any consistent theory of the reformed dis- 
tribution of labor which their notions in- 
volve, whether they expect Woman to share 
the coarsest, hardest, most repulsive and 
slavish of man’s labors, or only his privi- 
leges and his honors, without his burdens? 
Had this valiant champion of true woman- 
hood looked on the position of Woman 
with an unprejudiced eye, he would hardly 
have asked us that question. He would 
have seen that from early barbarism up to 
our civilized, enlightened age, Woman has 
not merely shared the coarsest, hardest, 
most slavish of man’s labors, but has had 
them almost entirely to herself without any 
of his privileges and his honors. We do 
not propose to put new burdens on her 
shoulders; we do not wish her to go with 
man into the ditch, the forge, the wood- 
yard, the forecastle, the battle-field. Is it 
more slavish, more destructive of health, to 
work in the field and the forest, than to toil 
at the cookstove, the washtub, the ironing- 
table? Are the perils of childbirth less 
dangerous than the risks of the battlefield? 
Ye heroes (of the quill?) who boast of 
your strength, your courage, the dangers 
you brave in the battle, —compare the num- 
ber of men killed or crippled in war with 
that of women who die in childbed, or are 
made miserable in life by its effects. No 
need of imposing new duties on Woman; 
those which have fallen to her lot entitle 
her amply to share all our privileges and 
honors. Yes, professor, all, not merely 
certain of them! If the very important 
question who shall keep house while the 
wife is in the court-room or the pulpit, pries 
too severely on your mind, some of our pro- 
fessional lady-friends, no doubt, will relieve 
you by telling you how they manage. 

Our antagonist, however, wears a proof 
armor, he has armed himself with anatom- 
ical and physiological knowledge. ‘Why 





were women made so different, if, after 4)) 
there was no reason or necessity for the 
distinction? Nature seems to have acted 
as though there was reason for it.” 4< if 
suffragists were inclined to disregard ie 
differences of constitution! As if we trieq 
to blend the sexes and create impossible 
hermaphrodites! ‘Can a single person ™ 
perfect man and also perfect woman?” He 
is sure that a few will answer this question 
in the affirmative; he may find the few in 
an insane asylum, nowhere else. We want 
to remove the barriers which heretofore 
have hindered Woman from becoming per. 
fect Woman; we want to break the forms 
and fetters forged around her, centuries 
ago, by barbarous, despotic, Asiatic law. 
givers, and rigorously kept intact by pious 
chivalrous doctors of divinity; we want to 
give her opportunities of developing the 
faculties with which kind nature has ep. 
dowed her equally with man. That perfect 
woman must indeed be a different creature 
from your ‘“‘true” woman. ‘‘Woman as 
creature of beauty, and weakness, and de. 
pendence, and love, ... a graceful, lithe, 
and charming form; let her fairy form re. 
tain its grace, her cheek its bloom, her 
hand its soft and magic touch and her 
movement its aerial charm.” 

For the rest see the latest Dime Novel! 

He considers the problem also from the 
standpoints of ‘‘morality”—(woman’s chas. 
tity,) justice and religion, with the same 
learning, ingenuity and wisdom as are dis. 
played before. But enough of it. This 
treatise—better call it maltreatise— will soon 
be forgotten, while our ideas will proceed 
steadily to final victory. 

It must be deeply regretted, that the Con- 
gregationalist reprinted the article,and recom. 
mended it as ‘‘one of the ablest and most 
exhaustive articles which we have seen on 
the Woman Question. It goes to the root 
of the matter, etc.” If a paper of such a 
large circulation as the Congregationalist, 
which pretends to represent the opinions of 
a numerous and powerful religious associa- 
tion, which claims to enlighten its readers 
on the most important problems now before 
the human mind, identifies itself with such 
opinions as those expressed by Prof. C. W. 
Clapp, then we may rightly ask: What kind 
of an instructor of the people is this? Of 
what value are its deductions in religion, 
science or morals? HvuGo Speier. 


HUMOROUS. 


Why is hope like a decayed cheese? Be- 
cause thousands live on it. 


Why is Eliza’s father like Satan? Be- 
cause he is the father of ’Lize. 


Why was Herodias the fastest woman in 
the Bible? Because she got ahead of John 
the Baptist on a charger. 


Josh Billings says very truly, ‘‘You'd bet- 
ter not know so much than to know s0 
many things that ain’t so.” 


They talk of transporting one of Cleopa- 
tra’s Needles to New York. Of course it 
will be set up in the Rooms of the Young 
Ladies’ Sewing Society. 

Sign at a tavern near the French cemetery 
at Rouen: ‘*The Mourner’s Return. Choice 
wines and liquors. Private room for guests 
who wish to weep in private.” 


‘Gentlemen, I introduce to you my friend, 
who isn't so stupid as he appears to be.” In- 
troduced friend, with vivacity-—‘‘That’s ex- 
actly the difference between my friend and 
myself.” 

Lady (with catalogue) — ‘‘No 53, ‘Eve 
Tempted.’ Gentleman (desirous to know 
the painter’s name)—‘‘Who A Lady 
(shocked at his ignorance)—‘‘Why, by the 
devil, of course.” 


A Massachusetts young lady went to visit 
her brother, and falling in love with her 
brother’s wife’s father, married him, thus 
becoming her brother’s mother-in-law, and 
exasperating him beyond measure. 


Two men met on the piazza of the Rail 
road Hotel, at Lincoln, Nebraska; one 
claimed that Nebraska was all a good coun 
try, or should be; ‘‘all it lacks,” said he, “"!s 
good society and water.” ‘‘My good lord! 
says the other, ‘‘that is all h—I lacks.” 


An old colored preacher was lecturing 4 
youth of his fold about the sin of dancing, 
when the latter protested that the Bible 
plainly said, ‘There isa time to dance. 
“Yes, dar am atime to dance,” said the 
dark divine, ‘‘and it’s when a boy gets 4 
whippin’ for gwine to a ball.” 


On the North London Railway, a short 
time since, a passenger remarked, while 0 
the hearing of one of the company’s se 
vants, how easy it was to ‘“‘do” the compa 
ny, and said that he had often traveled from 
Broad Street to Dalston Junction without a 
ticket. ‘Any one can do it. I did it yes 
terday.” When he alighted, ne was follow- 
ed by an official, who asked him how it = 
done. Fora consideration he agreed to te 
him. This being given, “Now,” said = 
inquirer, ‘how did you go from Bri 
Street to Dalston Junction yesterda He 
out a ticket?” “Oh!” was the reply, 
walked. 


When Rachel was setting out for . 
ca, she asked her brother Raphel y 
would become of them all, should she “ 
then, when they shuddered at the prospe¢” 
authorized him, should the worst comm bit 
the worst, to embalm her corpse aud —— 
it tothe Yankees at fifty cents a head. W! is 
her sister Rebecca was dyin of phthis\, 
Rachel, who nursed ber tenderly, could on 4 

t her to take some particularly aise 
le potion by bribing her with a og 
necklace and bracelets, and cven — a. 
sick woman, with the keen commercia *' a 
it of her family, insisted on having 
promise in writing. 
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ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


In Every Style. 
Terms, $5.00 for Twenty Lessons, 


J. G. LAKIN, 


No, 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. %m32. 


Send 25 cts. and stamp. for my printed method, 
<frinstracting. Every lady should have one. 
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Grace's Celebrated Salve, 
4ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 
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PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


~ GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Pte yn Ring- 














worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 
urns, Cancers, elons, 

Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils. 
Bites, uts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, rs, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





— LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not too large. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. yd 


~~ STEWARTS 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


BR SEWING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


(Over Chandler's.) Ac- 


world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents, 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 

No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

ts the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


Salary. Sa! wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling, 
Expenses paid. Permanent emplo; 

meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & C0, 
2, 4, 6 & & Home 8t., Cincinnad, 0. 


REMOV AT. 











—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
Gee" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
Sie in the largest Music School in the world, for 





15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Sone, 





AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY E. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
‘o which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
®NE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F, MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
Conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F, MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. Cxr- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT RECORD. 


This bein: 





We quote from the a tic and ical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
mt most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
“tr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
'y F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
an remarkable for its ew A richness and evenness 
a tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 

ed to the utmost every requirement. * * * 








From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing , & Messrs. Way and Allen. 
ey were fortunate in having two magnificent d 
pitno-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
2 F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
ann and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
4in that no such instruments have been heard in a 

Well concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
‘ermany, E. F, WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. %, 1876. 

P Mr.Henry F. Miter: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tens of the grand display of musical instr ts at 
ple International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
tend with your pedal piano. It affords organ stu- 
canna Qbporttinity for pedal practice, which I consider 
anti to the ekillfui use of organ pedals. Accept 
ov, Congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
oan instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
*ss in introducing your new invention. 

Respoct?ully, E. F, WALCKE : & CO, —ly?4 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
ly25 


| 





Osgood’s New Books. 


JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES. 
BIOLOGY. First volame of Monday Lectures, 


by Joseru Cook. With Preludes on Current 
Events. Ivol. I2mo. $1.50, 


This volume contains, revised and perfected, the | 


remarkable Lectures in which Mr. Cook discussed 
with great learning, and with marvelous force and 
eloquence, the important questions at issue between 
Science and Religion. No such treatment of them 
has ever been achieved before, and the religious world 
with rare unanimity acknowledges the great service 
Mr. Cook has rendered. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 


A Series of Sermons. By Tuomas Starr Kine. Ed 
ited, with a Memoir, by Epwin P. Wurrris. Fine 
Steel Portrait. I12mo. $2. 

This volume contains twenty two discourses, of 
great variety in topic; of marvelous strength, c!ear- 
ness, elevation and purity of thought; of wonderful 
rhetorical and poetic beauty, and of rare spiritual and 
religious depth. Their eloquence is of the truest and 
noblest kind, and the impression they produce is of 
an exquisite character, uttering itself in the most 
effective and pesenasive style. 

Mr. Whipple's Memoir is eighty pages long, ahd 
portrays very graphically and «ympathetically the 
character and work of Starr King. 





UNDERBRUSH. By James T. Freups, $1.25. 
“It is unnecessary to a that this new volume from 
Mr. Fields is alive with interest. As speaker and 
writer, Mr. Fields demonstrated long ago his charm- 
ing faculty for narration, and the rich fund of litera- 
ry anecdote at his command with which to animate 
any subject he might choose to touch.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


CHOICE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited with Prefatory Essays, by W. D. Howeuxs. 
“Little Classic’ style. Per volume, 81.25. 

This series of the best autobiographies is designed 
to include all that is most choice in this charming de- 
partment of literature. Each life is prefaced with a 
critical and biographical essay by Mr. Howells, in 
which the sequel of the author's history is given, to- 

ther with whatever from other sources illustrates 

is period and career. 





Volumes 1 and 2, 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICA WILHELMINA, 
avine of Bai ent, Sister of Frederick the 
Great. 2 volumes, $2. 4 
“The story of a real enchanted princess, sadder and 
stranger than fiction. The story of Frederica Wi'hel- 
mina, whose ‘memoirs’ once made so great a stir, and 
remains to us one of the most fascinating books in 
the world,’’ says Mr. Howells, whose preface of near- 
ly thirty pages adds yet greater fascination. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES OF AN ARCHITECT 
in the Northwest of Europe. By Frurx Narsovx. 


214 illustrations. 1 volume. 8vo. $3.00. 

Avery interesting book, describing a journey of 
Architectural observation through Holland, Hanover 
and Jutland. 

“One of the pleasantest books of light reading 
which we have met with for some time * * He gives 
us descriptions and illustrations of hospitals, theaters, 
hotels, farm buildings, museums, market-houses, 
bridges, and other works, besides sketches of antiqui- 
ties and costumes, and anything else which happens 
to interest or amuse him.”’"—Zondon Academy. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


By Harrint Martineau. $1.25. 

“It is worth its weight in gold, a thousand times 
over, to parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.”’—Philadelphia Press. 











*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





Best Books for Singing ‘Schools. 
CHORUS CHOIRINSTRUCTION BOOK. 


By A. N. Jounson. Just Our. Containsthe system 
of this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly 
described, that it is the easiest and best Manual for 
Teachers and Leaders: and is also a most entertaining. 
useful and thorough book for all Music Classes and 
Conventions; with the plainest of plain instructions, 
and 250 pages of the best music, graded from the 
easiest to the most difficult, and continually referred 
to. The book also best answers that perplexing ques- 
tion. ‘How to have good singing in Congregations.” 
$1.38; or $12.00 per dozen. 


THE ENCORE. By L. 0. Emerson. This 
fine book has already been used by thousands, who 
have had but one opinion as to its admirable collection 
of Sacred Music, of Glees, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, 
Songs, &c., for practice. It isa capital Glee Book 
as well as Singing Class Book. Thorough Instructive 
Course. 75cts; or $7.50 per dozen. 


PERKINS SINGING SCHOOL. By W. 
O. Perkins. This, like the “Encore,” is an excel- 
lent Glee Book as well as Singing School Book, and 
will be a fine book tor Conventions and for easy 
practice in Choirs and Societies. Good instructive 
course, and the best of music. 75 cts; or $6.75 per 
doz. 

All teachers and convention holders are invited to 
insure their success this season by using one of these 
books. 


New Music Books for Schools ! ! 


The Grammar School Choir, ‘6 a0:") 


by W. 8. Tr.peEN, provides admirably for the needs 
of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools. Just 
out. Carefully prepared by a practical and success- 
ful teacher. Music in 1, 2,3 and 4 parts, and the 
best quality. 


(60 cts., $6 doz.,) 

The School Song Book, tas‘cn"snusustiy 

extended Instructive Course, interspersed with Ex- 

ercises and Songs, beautiful Music, andis prepared 

for Girls? Normal Schools, by C. Everest, 

Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal School for 
Girls. 


H * ($1; per doz. $9,) 
The High School Choir, iss+iiresdy's rea 
reputation as an almost perfect High School Son 
Book, and is extensively used—but should be uni- 
versally used. Music in 2, 3 and 4parts. By L. 0. 
Emerson & W. S. TILDEN. 


The Whippoorwill, yh 


cheerful, wide-awake Songs for Common Schools. 
By W. O. Perkuys, author of The Golden Robin. 


Specimen Copies of any book mailed, post free, 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
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The Best Reading at Popular Prices, | 
| 

| 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit, Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Parer, $1 00, 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THATALL! Pricer, $100 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Pricer, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
‘The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
APTERGLOW, a Novel. 
Price, $1 00, 
A New Novel by the author of “Mercy Purienick's 
Cuore.” 
A New Novel by the author of ‘‘Kismer."’ 


Preparing for publication 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends condice; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use,”’ Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
gone, fe both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Home Lez. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rey. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 
A WINTERSTORY; a Novel. 
Rose Garden.” 


By the author of’The 


SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G. APPLETON. . 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewina. 


The books in the ‘No Name Series" and ‘Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street, Boston,  lyi4 








Choice Summer Reading. 
NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of “The Wayside Series.” Sq. 16mo. 
Cover design by J. W. Champney (“Champ”’). Cloth 
flexible. $.50 
** ‘Nimport,’ the initial volume of the new ‘Way- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, Lyf and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 
jority of warm-weather novels.”’—Boston Transcript. 

“The anonymous authorof ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 
rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 
His or her book (we should say her book) is as bright 
and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 
read for some time. It never hangs fire for a page.”’"— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

“There is a good deal of bright conversation in the 
book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 
and the persons have a strong air of reality.”—New 
York Tribune. 

“There isa very nice child in the book, a boy 
named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compared 
to one or the other of ‘Helen's Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.’’— Chicago Post. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate. 12mo,. Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 
We have now ready an edition ‘of this popular 


book in r binding, the cover illuminated with 
characteristic sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Clergy 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo. Cloth. 


1.50. 

wis BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 
Joseph Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. 16mo. 
Paper. 40 cents. 

WHAT IS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By S. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. cents. 


*,* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


Designed for use in gathering plants, ferns, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens. It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
specimens, holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. is obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be — carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains os ing that is required. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
for in her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumsy old blank or account books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
tramps after ferns and other green things.’’—Boston 


“Collectors of ferns and lgaves will find in Lock- 
wood's Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.”’—Boston Tran- 


script. 
Light, easy to handle, and all conveniences within 
itisa desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 


want it.” — Commonwe . 
Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & C@O., 


3a 


For Twelve Pages of delightful goesip about 
R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awake. Also Sol 
omon's seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only WD cents. 

Send to D, Lothrop(o., Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK, 

Nan, the New Fashioned Girl. By Mra. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell, Cloth. Hius, $1.00, A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS 


Large limo 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto, $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others, 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA, By 
Illustrated $1.00 

The most fascinating “watering-place” story ever 
published, Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 
way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-Schoo? As- 
sembly is in camp. Rey. Dra, Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 
Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 
move prominently through the story, 

Boston, D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


Pansy. 12 mo. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME. 
By Pansy. 12mo. Illustrated, oe» « COD 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 

ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 

acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into “The 

Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascina- 

tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 

into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 

to form noble characters. They have been won to a 

love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 

tauqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 
spiring with generous purposes.” 

This sequel to ‘Four Girls at Chautauqua,” is de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 


Boston: D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 


BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


- oo 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 5: 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede~- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is: 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—-and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca; 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, it is believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 


laid open. 


*,*Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 





381 Washington St., Roston. 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


~ Boston, Oct. 27, 1877. 


All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL 

Letters containing remittances, and stating to the 
business de ment of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al) arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan, 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
parpore. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
| = the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








‘SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 

We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. Wr WILL SEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of September. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportnnity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade others 
to subscribe for it. Ifevery one of our sub- 
scribers will devote half aday to canvassing 
for the WomaAn’s JouRNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our 
list in a fortnight. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. Sixty CENTS FOR 
FOUR MONTHS. . & 

+e 


VOTE FOR ROBERT C. PITMAN, 


The following address has been issued by 
the Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee: 


VOTE FOR 
Robert C, Pitman! 


Headquarters Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
State Central Committee, ; 


‘No. 4 Park St., Boston, October 20, 1877. 


To THE MEN AND WOMEN oF Massacuu- 
SETTS:— 

The Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee, in accordance with the action of the 
Woman Suffrage State Convention, held in 
Boston on the 9th inst., respectfully invites 
you to work and vote for the election of 
the Hon. Rosert C. Prrman, for Govern- 
or of Massachusetts. 

Both the great political parties of the 
State stand to-day upon the same platform, 
and advocate the same policy. Both are 
controlled by leaders who are hostile to 
Impartial Suffrage and Equal Rights for 
Woman, who are opposed to Temperance 
legislation, and indifferent to the interests 
of working men and working women. 

For this state of affairs we hold the Re- 
publican party especially responsible, be- 
cause it professes to be ‘‘the party of great 
moral ideas,” and because it is, and has 
been for many years, the party in power. 
Its continued supremacy, under the leader- 
ship of Alexander H. Rice and the clique 
whom he represents, is a barrier to progress 
and reform. It is at war with the moral 
and material interests of the Common- 
wealth, and is opposed to the progress of 
civilization. False to the great principles 
of justice and freedom heretofore aftirmed 
in the platforms of the Republican party, 
these leaders have accepted the principles 
of their opponents, and have abandoned 
their own. For thus sinning against supe- 
rior light and ramningg for thus trading 
upon false pretences, for thus betraying 
liberty, justice and temperance, we de- 
clare that they are ‘‘weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.” Under their legisla- 
tion, taxes accumulate, crimes multiply, 
pauperism prevails, drunkenness increases, 
and the highest interests of the State are 
sacrificed, in order to perpetuate in Massa- 
chusetts a government of unscrupulous po- 
litical ‘‘rings.” 

Democratic ascendency, under the leader- 
ship of William Gaston, is an alternative 
neither better nor more promising than the 
existing state of affairs. But if we are 
still to be governed by the fossil conserv- 
atives and dangerous classes of Boston, 
at least let these influences be held re- 
sponsible. Let us cease to cover up our 
shame under a false show of ‘‘respecta- 
bility.” Let the better elements of both 
parties, which believe in Impartial Suffrage 
and Fair Play for women, in legislation for 
Temperance, and in the suppression of 
every form of jobbery and monopoly, with- 
draw from their false position, and refuse 
to be the tools of leaders who barter their 
moral principles fur public office. As Henry 
H. Faxon has truly said, ‘‘It is sad to see 
men whose influence for good might be 
powerful, slaves to party and thus lose sight 
of principle. That is what gave Governor 
Rice his third nomination, but, thank God, 
his election looks obscure! Let every voter 
who wishes to redeem the Republican party 
and the State from the corrupting influences 
of the liquor-interest ring, scratch the name 
of Alexander H. Rice from his ballot, and 
substitute a name that bears no shadow of 
doubt.” One thing is certain. The Repub- 
lican party must accept these Reforms or go 
under, and from its remains, a new part 
formed representing the principles of Wo. 
man Suffrage and Temperance. 

Vote for Ropert C. Pirman. His high 
personal character, pun philanthropy, 
and rare intellectual ability, are admitted 
even by his opponents. He stands outside 
of all corrupt rings, cliques and combina- 
tions,—a man who is inevery respect wor- 
~~ to be the Governor of Massachusetts. 

ut a mere change of governors will not 
alone suffice. There must be a change in 














the Legislature also. The caucus system 
by which women are now denied their 
equal voice in the nomination of their own 
representatives, must be reformed. The 
election laws which forbid women to vote 
in town meetings and municipal elections, 
must be amended. Question every candi- 
date for State Senator and Representative. 
republican or democratic, whether he will 
vote for Woman Suffrage and for the repeal 
of that odious monopoly, the License Law. 
If so, vote for him. If not, vote against him, 
and in favor of a man who represents these 
principles. 

We shal! mail one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand ballots for Ronert C. Prrman, address- 
ed to thirty-thousand citizens of Massachu- 
setts who are believed to be in favor of Re- 
form. We ask you to goto the polls on the 
sixth day of November, and persuade your 
neighbors to stick the enciosed ballots over 
the names of Rice and Gaston. Do this, and 
the lesson will be heeded. Politicians will 
respect your principles, and Massachusetts 
wi'l be redeemed. 

By order of the Woman Suffrage State 
Central Committee. - 

Lucy Stone, Chairman, 
Tuomas J. Lornnop, Secretary. 
Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, Boston, 
Desoran Drury, Haverhill. 
Harriet H. Rosrnson, Malden. 
8. R. Urnsrno, Newton. 
C. H. Copman, Boston. 
Marna G. Rip.ey, Middleton. 
Soton W. Busa, Boston. 
WIiLuiAmM CuisHoLM, Salem. 
CAROLINE P. Nick Es, Chelsea. 
GeorGeE F. Ciark, Mendon. 
8. L. Beau, Brockton. 
MartTHA FLANvERs, Lynn. 
8. C. Fay, Southboro. 
RutuC. Toompson, Southbridge. 
Committee 
oe 


GOOD NEWS FROM COLORADO. 


D. M. Richards, of Denver, the energetic 
and efficient Secretary of the Colorado Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, informs us, ina 
letter dated Oct. 17, that ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
has carried four, if not five, of the thirty 
counties of Colorado, and has received nearly 
forty per cent of the entire votes of the State. 
This,” he thinks, ‘‘includes seventy-five per 
cent of the culture and intelligence of the 
community, and with this, we think it safe 
to count on carrying the State in 1879.” He 
adds: ‘ 

“We have called a meeting to-morrow 
night, to determine the future policy of the 
Suffrage Society in the State, or rather, to 
consider 1t. We have invited all our best 
friends to come in. We think of commenc- 
ing our new campaign at once, and not to 
cease our efforts until the goal is reached, 
and Equal Rights are granted to every soul 
in our land. 

‘Mrs. Stone’s letter to the Rocky Mountain 
News giving an account of her interview 
with Rev. Mr. Bliss, was published on the 
following Tuesday, and was well received. 
We shall consult all our friends before we 
strike another blow. I cannot give you the 
details of election returns yet, but will for- 
ward them as soonas Ican. With kindest 
remembrance to Mrs. Stone, truly yours,” 

D. M. Ricwarps. 

Mrs. Emily C. Holbrook, of Longmont, 
writes: ‘‘We have meet the enemy and 
they are ours; 152 for Woman Suffrage; 
only 39 against it. This is largely the re- 
sult of Woman’s work at the polls. We 
are proud of Longmont. Blessings on you 
for your great help in this campaign.” 

——————___ > eo —_____ 


ELECTION DAY IN COLORADO. 


The day for which all other days in Colo- 
rado waited in the year 1877, was Tuesday, 
the 2d of Gctober. It was the day which 
would stand out in history forever, as the 
day on which the men of that State had the 
the great chance of deciding whether the 
women of Colorado should have equal po- 
litical rights with the men of Colorado. 

The sounds of preparation had been heard 
for nearly two years. Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, with the cordial assistance of her 
husband, Mr. J. B. Campbell, led the way 
in calling attention to the great opportuni- 
ty, the great need, and the great duty. 
Mr. D. M. Richards, of Denver, who was 
immersed in the care of a large mercantile 
business, gave up days and nights of pre- 
cious time, to arrange plans for arousing 
public interest in the all-important event. 
Dr. Alida C. Avery, took a partner in her 
business, in order that relief from the pres- 
sure of professional duties might enable her 
to devote herself, with Mr. Richards, to 
planning the campaign. So thoroughly 
was their work done, that scareely an ap- 
pointment failed to be met, though, to do 
it, mountains had to be climbed and vast 
plains traversed. 

Churches and halls, often without com- 
pensation, were secured for the meetings, 
by the cordial cooperation of the friends of 

equal rights for women, who were found in 
nearly every place, like sentinels, watching 
to give signal, and to say that “all is well.” 
If there was neither church nor hall, then 
the log school-house opened its friendly 
doors, and the tallow candles gave their 
pale light. 

But the sound of work for the political 
equality of women‘ was scarcely heard, 
when the enemy appeared. The first oppo- 
sition came from the Roman Catholic Bish- 
op Macheboeuf, of Denver. By sermons 
and lectures, and by quotations from St. 
Paul, as apt and as numerous as those 





which used to be quoted from the great 











Apostle against the freedom of the slave, 
this Bishop sought to create hostility to the 
equal rights of women, and to keep them in 
subjection. But Rev. Dr. Crary, of Golden, 
a Methodist clergyman and the Presiding 
Elder of the State, followed the Bishop 
with replies so able and pnngent, that 
what was meant for evil proved to have 
been good. 

The newspapers took sides. The Denver 
Times and the Denver News, for equal rights; 
the Denver Tribune, against. All over the 
State, more or less, the discussion went on 
through the press. Able judges and law- 
yers and earnest women of Colorado en- 
tered the field, with the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage who had gone there from the 
East. Nearly all the lectures were given to 
crowded audiences. By many a fireside in 
city and in hamlet, the conversation for 
months had warmed with hope or chilled 
with dread of disappointment. One proud 
mother, whose comfortable and pleasant 
home looked out over well cultivated fields 
of corn aud wheat, and among growing 
trees and vines, a sight rare in Colorado, 
said: ‘‘My three men will vote for Woman 
Suffrage. My youngest son will give his 
first vote for his mother.” The young man’s 
face was fairly radiant with pride and pleas- 
ure, that his first political act would be in 
the interest of the hand that had rocked his 
cradle. One young woman, whose few 
years had not counted up to twenty, and 
who had ‘‘often cried herself to sleep, think- 
ing how very hard it is for a woman to be 
obliged to conquer, or be overborne by, ob- 
stacles which are never placed in the way 
of men,” asked a little doubtfully, but 
asked—‘‘what would be the most fitting way 
to celebrate our victory?” So closely had 
she gathered to her heart the great hope 
that the men of Colorado would be just to 
Woman! 

In the home of the miner, in the cabin of 
the ranchman, on the prairies, among the 
mountains, amid all classes of people, ‘‘the 
question of the hour” was discussed, pro 
and con, in all the languages of the world. 
The great, historic day, October 2, came at 
last. The sun rose clear,as it almost always 
does in Colorado. The Rocky Mountains 
lifted their snowy tops, and the broad, bare 
shoulders of other countless peaks stood up 
against the sky, just as they do on other 
days. But the hearts of many women beat 
quick and thick, with mingled hope and 
fear and dread. 

The polls would be open from seven in 
the morning till seven in the evening. 
Every man in Colorado had a decisive voice 
in settling the political rights of women. 
No woman in the State had any voice in the 
matter. So, on that day, women rose up 
early, determined to ‘‘do what they could” 
to help win equal rights for themselves on 
that bloodless battle-field. Gray-haired, 
dignified mothers and young maidens gath- 
ered in groups at the polls, in time to greet 
the very first voter, and to ask him to vote 
‘“‘Woman Suffrage approved.” One young 
wpman, a physician, a graduate from the 
medical department of Michigan University, 
whose professional practice in Denver had 
only begun, put it all in peril by taking her 
post at the polls, from seven A. M. till seven 
P.M. Many another young woman, less 
known but just as faithful, took her post, at 
whatever cost, in asking voters to be just to 
women,—to do as they would be done by. 
Men who had thought or said that ‘‘women 
cared nothing for Suffrage,” changed their 
minds in the presence of the pleading faces 
of these women, who thus showed how 
much they cared. No doubt, hundreds of 
voters, in this way and for this reason, were 
won for Woman Suffrage. 

In Denver I visited the different polls, 
proud and grateful to see how well the wo- 
men, by womanly means, helped their own 
battle. There was order and quiet at every 
one. Over each werethe mottoes. ‘Give 
Women Equal Suffrage.” ‘‘Make Colorado 
a Free State to-day.” 

Flowers were on the tables, and, in spite of 
the strangeness of the occasion, the pres- 
ence of women evidently was a new and 
beneficent element there. As a rule, at each 
poll, a part of the women present stood by 
the rail where each voter passed, to offer 
him the right ticket, and to ask him to vote 
it, while others sat by the tables to discuss the 
question with any doubter, or to strengthen 
the courage of one ‘‘almost persuaded.” At 
each poll, too, were men,each eagerly urging 
his candidates and pressing his ticket; the 
persuaders and the persuaded were there. 
Rev. Mr. Ellis, who, on the Sunday before, 
had preached from the text ‘‘Help these 
women,” was using his influence with the 
doubtful or opposed. Rev. Mr. Bliss, who, 
on the Sunday before, had declared in his 
pulpit, that ‘‘the only two women whom 
the Bible mentioned as having meddled in 
politics were Jezebel and Herodias,” was 
there to warn men not to vote for Equal 
Rights for women. At one poll I saw an 
old man brought on an ambulance and car- 
ried up, literaliy like a machine, to vote his 
party ticket. It was in vain that the women 
asked him to take their ticket. He had his 
orders, and had been paid his price no 
doubt, and he voted against Woman Suf- 
frage. At every poll I heard men of foreign 
tongue argue away the rights of their own 
mothers. At others I saw, saddest of all, 
colored men, once slaves, who knew what 





disfranchisement means, vote and get others 
to vote against the rights of women. When 
remonstrated with, they said, in one case: 
*‘We want the women at home cooking our 
dinners.” A shrewd, colored woman asked, 
‘‘whether they had provided any dinner to 
cook?” and added, that ‘‘most of the colored 
women there, had to earn the dinner as well 
as to cook it.” But these men doubtless 
were paid also for the melancholy part they 
took on that memorable day. There were 
intelligent colored men and foreigners who 
voted for Equal Rights. But ignorance, 
prejudice. custom, and the love of power, 
which will neither share nor surrender, 
carried the day. Late returns show that 
about 9400 men voted for Equal Rights. It is 
an army to be proud of; but in spite of our 
theory of government, spite of the spirit of 
the age, and of the best efforts of many of 
the best men and women of Colorado, the 
day was lost, as it was at Bunker Hill. 

er ~ to every man and nation comes the moment to 
In the strife of truth with falsehood for the good or 
Some eer heeee God’s new Messiah, offering each 

the bloom or blight, 
Fests Oe goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon 


And the choice ee by forever ’twixt that darkness 
and that light.” 


Such a choice was offered to be recorded 
on the unsullied page of Colorado’s history, 
and the majority of the men of that State 
made a record, to stand for all time, that 
while they had by law put the right of Suf- 
frage into the hand of every male pauper, 
idiot, lunatic, thief and felon, they on that 
day denied the same legal right to every 
woman in the State. They began our second 
Century, as the tories of the first Century 
did, by denying political rights, and they 
will share the same historic discredit. 

But the 9400 who sought to establish ‘‘the 
consent of the governed,” for women, are 
the signers of the new Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, whose historic credit, like that of 
the signers of the Old Declaration, will grow 
brighter as the years pass away. When we 
celebrate our second Centennial, this which 
they have done, will be told with pride, for 
a memorial of them. L. 8. 

OUGHT SUFFRAGISTS TO BECOME A 
POLITICAL PARTY ? 





It is very unfortunate that the supporters 
of Woman Suffrage in this State should be 
divided on the question of the policy of 
forming themselves into a political party. 
Though many Suffragists support this 
course, a large number are opposed to it. 
Which of these divisions is most numerous 
I shall not pretend to decide. But my con- 
viction is so strong that it is unwise in us to 
act as a political party, that I feel impelled 
to publish my views on the subject. 

The Nation is divided into two great par- 
ties, the Republican and the Democratic, 
one or the other of which is sure to succeed 
in every National or State election for some 
time tocome. True and staunch Suffragists 
are found in both these parties; many among 
the Republicans, but a few, some of them 
able and devoted, among the Democrats. 
Neither party, as such, is opposed to grant- 
ing the great franchise to women. No per- 
son loses his standing in either party by any 
opinion he may pronounce on this question. 

It is very evident, that by coming for- 
ward asa political party we declare our- 
selves the enemies of both the other parties, 
and invite and incite them, as parties, to act 
against us. We shall be very fortunate if 
we retain in the coming Legislature in Mas- 
sachusetts the same power that we had in 
the last. I have no fear that we are to be 
ruined by our blundering moves. But they 
may delay the progress of our cause, though 
they cannot stop it. 

It is very desirable that the Suffragists 
should remain a united body, and have or- 
ganized clubs in every town and in every 
ward in every city; and each person, acting 
also within his own political party, should 
endeavor to secure nominations, as far as 
possible, of Suffragists for the Legislature 
and for Governor. Tome it seems,that when 
our friends abandon their old parties, and 
come forward as a new one, they surrender 
the substance of power and influence which 
they had, for a wretched and impotent 
shadow. 

The only result of the election which the 
most sanguine of the supporters of Judge 
Pitman can expect, is, not to choos¢ him 
and the candidates associated with him, but 
to defeat the Republicans, and bring Mr. 
Gaston and the Democrats into power. It 
is to weaken the party which has more 
sympathy for the Suffragists, and to 
strengthen the party which has less. 

Some Suffragists wish to punish the Re- 
publicans for an alleged breach of good 
faith, in not granting the ballot, after they 
had approved the measure in Convention. I 
see the extreme meanness of any persons 
who recommend any legislative measure in 
a Convention, and then vote against the 
same in the Legislature. But the resolu- 
tions of any Convention could not bind the 
consciences of men who did not vote for 
them. And we can not fairly charge on the 
whole Republican party as a crime, that a 
Convention, and a Legislature composed 
largely of other Republicans than the Con- 
vention, besides Democrats, had different 
views on a particular question. 

But Iam not writing as a Republican. 
The course of the Legislature of Massachu 











setts for a long time, composed of both po- 

litical parties, though far from satisfactory 
to Suffragists, has been such as to entitle 
that body to the warm thanks of every sup. 
porter of the rights of women. Within the 
last thirty years it has done a marvelous 
work towards the emancipation and improv. 
ing of the legal condition of married women, 
The whole legislation of previous centuries 
in England and this country for the same 
purpose was nothing compared to it. This 
great legal revolution was not effected in 
one year, but in many successive years, the 
defects in the old system being gradually re. 
moved as the General Court came to com- 
prehend them. During the same time the 
Legislature has declared that women might 
be chosen members of school committees, 
and has made them members of a number 
of important public boards. 

To show the steady progress that has been 
made in legislating for women, and that it 
is still going on, it is only necessary to say 
that, though this revolution began about 
twenty-five years ago, the most important 
act toward giving wives the powers of sin- 
gle women, was passed as lately as 1874, 
that in 1876 the law of descents was changed, 
so thata mother now inherits, equally with 
the father, the estate of a child who dies in- 
testate leaving no issue; and if the father be 
not living the mother inherits the whole: 
that in 1877 women were. authorized to ap- 
point guardians to their children by will; 
and in the same year an advisory board of 
women was created to the Inspectors of the 
State Almshouse at Tewksbury and other 
institutions. 

I have barely alluded to what the Legisla- 
ture has done and is continuing to do for 
women. It isa noble monument to that 
body, though we still claim much more from 
it. But how has this work been accomplish- 
ed? Not bya political party, but by the 
steady growth of public opinion, promoted 
and aided, no doubt, in a very great degree, 
if not entirely created, by the labors of Suf- 
fragists. I may add that when the Suffra- 
gists first began to move, the prejudice 
against altering the status of wives, and 
giving women the public offices into which 
they have since been introduced, was stron- 
ger than that which now resists granting 
them the ballot. The hardest, if not the 
most important part of our task, has been 
effected without a political party. What 
remains to be gained must be won in the 
same way that all the past successes have 
been, by operatingon publicopinion. This 
no doubt is rapidly turning in favor of 
granting the franchise to women. 

The abolition of the slave trade in Great 
Britain was accomplished without organiz- 
ing a political party for the purpose. So it 
was with the abolition of the corn laws. So 
it was with our protective tariff (which I do 
not mean to approve) and so with most ben- 
eficial reforms of the law. It is only when 
both the great parties in this country resist 
an important improvement in the system, 
that the extreme remedy of a new party 
should be resorted to. That was the case 
when both Whigs and Democrats were de- 
voted to the support of slavery. 

8. E. SEWALL. 
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IS MR. RICE THE CHOICE OF BOSTON RE- 
PUBLICANS. 





It is asserted that Governor Rice owes his 
renomination to the spontaneous choice of 
the Republicans of Boston, It is not s0, 
because,in several of the wards,as we know, 
that there was a secret combination of his 
friends, in advance of the caucus, whereby 
the choice of a “Rice delegation” to the 
State Convention was privately made, and 
the caucuses were afterwards kept in igno- 
rance of the fact that the men there pro- 
posed had been selected beforehand in the 
interest of Mr. Rice. In other words we 
charge that several of the ward delegations 
were packed. Take my own ward for ex- 
ample: 

Ward 24 has inherited from the old Whig 
traditions of Dorchester, the habit of “‘high- 
toned politics.” A little knot of ‘‘conserva- 
tive” gentlemen of property and standing 
have, from time immemorial, kindly met, 
in somebody’s back ‘parlor or greenhouse, 
(from which common folks were excluded), 
and have made their bargains and combina- 
tions for the offices, in advance of the cau- 
cus. An “eminently respectable” primary 
meeting has always, until recently, accept 
and ratified the ticket thus prepared be 
forehand, without a question. But, of late 
years, the placid surface of Dorchester pol- 
ities has been somewhat troubled. Disturb- 
ing questions of Woman Suffrage, of Pro- 
hibition, and, worst of all, of the authority 
of “rings,” have agitated our Republican 
wardroom. Two years ago this “high- 
toned combination,” not to put too fine a 
point on it, ‘‘went to the dogs,” and new 
names appeared in the delegations of Ward 
24. 

But this year the general withdrawal of 
the reform element from the Republica® 
caucuses seemed to offer these ancient P*& 
triots a new opportunity. Soa secret meet- 
ing was convened in advance of the quncee 
for the express purpose of securing 4 yr 
delegation” to the State Convention. 
ticket was agreed upon, and, when f ‘ 
night came, every man was at his al 
The caucus was conveniently small, and ® ‘ 
went well until an independent and unruly 
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yoter offered a resolution indorsing Presi- 


dent Hayes, Much to his surprise, his | 


right to be there was questioned, on the 
ground that last year he was supposed to 
have voted (with 107 other citizens of Ward 
24) for Baker instead of Rice. Instead of 
asking the objector, as he might have done, 
how many of the Rice Republicans present 
had bolted Talbot and voted for Gaston, 
two years previous, the independent voter 
crushed his objector with the unexpected 
information that he had voted for Rice. 
That was sufficient. His orthodoxy was no 
longer questionable, and his resolution was 
adopted. 

But, alas! the flood-gate of discussion 
was opened. Another independent voter 
wanted to know ‘‘whether it was true that 
there was a ring in that caucus,” and 
dropped dark hints of a ‘secret combina- 
tion.” Then an unsophisticated old gentle- 
man, who has been absent in Europe until 
recently, and who did not realize that the 
world moves, very innocently “‘let the cat 
out of the bag” by rising to his feet and 
saying that a private meeting had certainly 
been held and a combination agreed upon, 
for that he had himself been present by in- 
vitation, that it was composed of ‘highly 
respectable gentlemen,” etc. The aston- 
ished expression of his face was comical to 
behold, when a roar of laughter followed. 
The printed ballot was at once discarded, 
and a marking list substituted. The result 
was, however, that the ring ticket was 
elected, with the sole exception of Colonel 
Henry Smith, who is nowadays usually 
elected to stay at home. 

Another indiscreet Rice man then wanted 
to know in whose interest the delegates had 
been named. No information was given. 
It was suggesied that the delegation of 
Ward 24 was pledged to vote for Rice. 
Thereupon, one of the dignified delegates 
solemnly ‘‘refused to serve if instructed.” 
So the inquiry wasdropped. And yet this 
very delegate is known to be an ardent Rice 
man, (he voted against Talbot for Gaston 
three years ago,) and he had been selected 
by the Rice conspirators beforehand for 
that very reason. But ‘‘appearances must 
be maintained,” you know. Now look at 
the consequence of this revival of the old, 
bad system of secret combinations in ad- 
vance of the caucus, in the interest of Mr. 
Rice. No sooner was it known in Dor- 
chester that the ring had resumed control 
of the Republican primary, than the people 
stayed away fromit. At the next caucus, 
last week, for the choice of Senatorial, 
Councillor and County delegates, only 17 
men took part. These 17 men, assuming to 
represent a majority of 2500 voters, found a 
printed ticket with the names of 24 dele- 
gates to the various conventions, already 
prepared for their acceptance. They swal- 
lowed it like a flock of sheep, and adjourned 
in less than twenty minutes. 

Let it, then, be distinctly understood, 
that the ‘‘regular Republican ticket” of 
Ward 24, so far as its choice for State Sena- 
tor, Councillor and County officers goes, 
will represent the political will and wisdom 
of a small secret meeting, ratified by ex- 
actly seventeen Republican voters. Doubt- 
less the Advertiser and Journal will call this 
“the voice of the Republican party.” 

We talk glibly about ‘‘civil service re- 
form.” The only way to reform politics is 
to reform the caucus. And the only way 
to reform the caucus is to secure a general 
attendance of the citizens. And the only 
way to secure a general attendance of the 
citizens is to invite all the citizens, women 
as well as men, to go to the caucus and 
take part in the nomination of their repre- 


sentatives. H. B. B. 
aN RN 
A MARYLAND VIFW OF MASSACHUSETTS 
POLITICS. 


It is sometimes curious, as well as amus- 
ing, to heara stranger’s opinion, made up, 
perhaps, from insufficient data, concerning 
what isthe wisest course to pursue. The 
Stranger’s opinion may coincide with our 
own, or it may be directly opposed, but it 
will never do any harm. With some such 
feeling, I offera stranger's views to the Suf- 
fragists and Prohibitionists of Massachu- 
setts, upon the current canvass. My ideas 
might not be the same were Ia citizen of 
the Bay State. 

A year ago, I urged Massachusetts Suffra- 
gists to vote for Hayes and Wheeler, as the 
only hope of keeping Southern Republican- 
ism from extinction, and the nation from 
the domination of a ‘Solid South.” That 
battle has been fought; and lost, in the very 
hour of seeming success. The result is a 
finality, very likely, for a generation. Now 
lappeal to the citizens who can vote, to vote; 
and to those who cannot vote, to use all the 
Influence they possess, to defeat the candi- 
date of Massachusetts Republicanism for 
the Governorship. 

From the time when Carver and Standish, 
with their faithful companions, first trod the 
Sands of Plymouth to the present hour, 
Massachusetts has led the van of American 
Progress. Will it falter now? Has the 
Manhood and womanhood of the good old 
State fallen so low as to trust Rice again 
after he has betrayed them? More than 
once, in the hour of danger, Republicanism 
has appealed for Woman’s help, with all 
the facility of which politicians are possess- 

ed, making pledges which it never intended 
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to keep. Again and again, when in power, 
ithas broken these pledges. In the same 
way it has made a football of Prohibition: 
in favor this year of license, next year of 
the reverse, as the tide of popular opinion 
é#eemed to drift; until, to crown all, its 
chosen head has vetoed a bill giving the 
citizen the right to say for himself whether 
or not liquor shall be sold at his own door. 
By refusing in its Legislature to submit 
Woman Suffrage to the people, by endors- 
ing Rice for re-election, the Republican par- 
ty has landed itself squarely on the Demo- 
cratic platform — free whiskey for men, 
political subjugation for women. In nation- 
al politics it has proved itself equally recre- 
ant. After fighting Democracy for a gener- 
ation, it has grown weary, and by some 
freak of political gymnastics, has placed 
itself upon the same platform as its old time 
enemy. 

In view of these facts, I am ut a loss to see 
how any Suffrage or Prohibition Republi- 
can can vote for Rice. Rather it seems to 
me the duty of every friend of justice and 
of progress to see that he is beaten. Some 
one will say that, in this case, Gaston will 
become Governor. Whatif he is? Which 
is preferable? A straight-forward Democrat, 
who, like an honest man, avows his princi- 
ples, or a Republican who has stolen the 
Democratic livery in order to secure an elec- 
tion to an office which he has held a year 
too long already? It does not pay to stick 
to a party, when nothing of it is left but a 
name. Republicanism has received a forci- 
ble lesson in Ohio upon the value of princi- 
ple; one of the same sort will do it no harm 
in Massachusetts. When party leaders learn 
that the Suffragists hold the balance of pow- 
er, the fight for Equal Rights will be half 
won. 

In Judge Pitman, Suffragists have a can- 
didate of whom they can be proud; why, 
then, cannot every man or woman who 
wishes still to keep Massachusetts in the 
van of American progress, rally to his sup- 
port? ‘‘We cannot elect him,” some will 
say. No more could the men who nomi- 
nated James G. Birney, in 1840, elect him; 
but the time came when they did elect 
Abraham Lincoln; the time came when four 
millions of broken fetters were laid at the 
feet of Garrison and his fellow-workers, as 
trophies of their victory; the time came 
when negro slavery went down at Appomat- 
tox;as every friend of right will trust, to 
rise no more. 

Three thousand stormy years have proved 
that devotion to honor, to principle—though 
it may seem unpopular for the moment, 
will triumph at last. Massachusetts has led 
the van too long, to falter now. I do not 
know what the Suffragists of Massachusetts 
may deem their duty to their State. But 
to meitisclear. See that Rice is beaten and 
beaten overwhelmingly. 

J. A. CALHouN. 

Aberdeen, Md. 
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DECISION IN THE CASE OF REV. DR. SEE. 


In Newark, N. J., Oct., 19, the New Jer- 
sey Synod, after ten days’ discussion, 
reached a vote at midnight on the appeals 
from the finding of the Newark Presbytery 
in the case of Mr. See, who was arraigned 
for having allowed two women of another 
denomination to preach in his pulpit at the 
regular Sunday services. The Presbytery’s 
finding was in four paragraphs. The first 
declares, that ‘While we admit that a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the Scriptures may 
be honestly held, we think that the action 
of Brother See in inviting women to preach 
in his pulpit at the regular public service on 
the Sabbath day was unwise and irregular.” 
The third refused to express an opinion as 
to the Scriptural view of Woman’s right to 
speak and pray in the social prayer-meetings. 
The fourth censures him for expressions 
used while defending himself on the floor 
of the Presbytery. 

Dr. Craven, the prosecutor, appealed from 
the first deliverance because he contended 
there could be no two interpretations of the 
Scripture, and from the third because it is 
not definite and unambiguous enough. 

Dr. See appealed from the first for its cen- 
sure, and from the fourth because he had 
been convicted without a trial. 

The vote was taken on each appeal separ- 
ately. The Synod refused to sustain either 
appeal, and decided to sustain the action of 
the Presbytery, two-thirds of the members 
voting to sustain. 





THE GLASTONBURY PERSECUTION. 


Eprrors JourNAL: —Justice Doane’s 
court, in continuation of our suit, was ad- 
journed from the 6th of October to Satur- 
day the 20th, at 10 o’clock A. M. We were 
on hand at the time in the rain, and were 
left at the door of the South Academy, 
where we had to stay on the wet ground for 
a quarter of an hour, as it seemed to be no- 
body’s business to get the key. We march- 
ed in with the crowd, and took our seats in 
the school room, which before was allotted 
to the Court. But soon came in a man to 
tell us that it would not be allowed to be oc- 
cupied this time, as it was very improper to 
use it for that purpose, and we must go 
up stairs into the hall, which looked cold 
and dreary enough. But soon, to our sur- 
prise and comfort, a fire was kindled in a 
stove, and the large hall began to be filled 








with men. The weather being so stormy. | 
only we two solitary women appeared. The 
Justice at last came in sight, and, in open- 
ing the court, said that he had forgotten the 
writ, and disappeared in search of it to his 
house, which took a quarter of an hour 
longer. We however did not wait much 
over an hour and a quarter before business 
began. There were very few witnesses, the 
Tax Collector the principal one, and by his 
own account he had had a hard time. and 
the town lawyer pleaded for him not much 
to the purpose. The principal part of his 
tirade was about the two women who had 
caused the town so much trouble and ex- 
pense, and had brought this action out of 
sheer malice to the town, and how the town 
ought to prosecute them and bring them to 
justice for their misdeeds. He said we did 
not expend our own money, for that we were 
furnished with cash from Maine to Texas. 
The Justice had the good sense to tell him 
that if the money was ours, it made no dif- 
ference whence it came. He accused us of 
calling the Collector a thief and robber, and 
there was about as much truth in all the 
rest of his assertions as in this. 

Our lawyer's plea proved that the case 
had nothing to do with the town, and that 
if the Collector went contrary to law in his 
charges, it was at his own risk, which quite 
disturbed the town lawyer, for he had gone 
upon the ground that the town would up- 
hold its officials, and it probably will. 

At 7 4g o’clock the Justice decided in fa- 
vor of the Collector, or of the town, and the 
action was appealed toa higher court, which 
was all we expected, and we were glad to 
have it decided at all. 

JULIA AND ABBy SMITH. 

Glastonbury, Ot., Oct. 22, 1877. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

That a woman should have been made 
Vice-President of the New York Cigar- 
Makers’ Association is a significant sign of 
the times, and a reassuring one, too. 

Read Mrs. Campbell’s account of the sit- 
uation in Colorado. She is more thorough- 
ly familiar with it than any one else; hav- 
ing devoted the greater part of two years to 
the work. 

Any persons who desire to obtain the pro- 
ceedings and essays of the last year’s Wo- 
man’s Congress, can receive the same by 
mail, postpaid from this office, by remitting 
us fifty cents. 

Mme. Thiers is negotiating for the house 
in the Rue Petits Peres, Marseilles, in which 
her deceased husband was born, and will 
make ita free museum. Among its con- 
tents will be many objects of Art possessed 
by M. Thiers. 

We publish to-day a tolerably full report 
of the first two days proceedings of the 
Woman’s Congress, recently held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Next week we will give those 
of the concluding day, and will begin the 
publication of the essays. 

A young woman has entered the course 
of Architecture at Syracuse University—the 
first of her sex who has done this. The 
number of entrances in the College of Arts 
is unusually large. The course of music 
has been taken by about forty students. 

Gilman, the New York forger, seems 
never to have confided in his wife, nor 
to have asked her advice on his (their) busi- 
ness affairs, Had he done so, the result 
might have been very different. The re- 
port that his wife has been sent to a lunatic 
asylum is confirmed. 

The Democratic plurality in Ohio will 
be about 25,000 in a total vote of 535,000— 
and the 34,000 votes given the working- 
men’s, greenback and prohibition tickets, 
will make Bishop a minority governor. 
There, as here, the Republican party with 
the reformers left out, are a minority. 

The President’s Message was a terse, bus- 
iness-like statement, without any rhetorical 
common-places, dignified in tone and clear 
in expression, The utter absence of parti- 
san feeling was noticeable, and will con- 
firm the good opinion in which President 
Hayes is held by the best men and women 
of both parties. 

Roberts Brothers have published, in a 
very convenient form, a little volume of 
selections from the discoveries of Epictetus. 
It is full of rare wisdom, and is an admira- 
ble pocket companion for any one who de- 
sires concentrated thought on topics of the 
greatest interest in life. This book is 
abridged from the translation made by Mr. 
T. W. Higginson. 

George William Curtis has returned to his 
Staten Island home,and resumed,on Sunday, 
his practice for the past two years, of con- 
ducting service in the Unitarian Church at 
New Brighton, which is without a pastor. 
He read one of Starr King’s sermons, but 
does not confine himself to Unitarian writ- 
ings, and suits the congregation so well that 
nobody wants to geta regular minister. 

The Jndependert Voter is the title of a 
campaign paper issued by the Prohibition- 
ists of this State. Its position is indicated 
in the following paragraph: ‘‘Gov. Rice is 
before the people for an endorsement of his 
yecord. His friend, ex-chairman Beard, 
says that the criticisms of his vetoes made 





Mr. Rice enter the contest. He was deter- 
mined to have the approval of a re-nomina- 
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tion and a re-election. He has obtained the 
former, which satisfies him that he has the 
approval of his party. Every vote cast for 
him on election day he and the world will 
count asan approvalof his action on the 
liquor question. If you wish to endorse 
that action, vote for him.” 

Mrs. Livermore is busier than ever this 
season, and, in most places, is giving her 
new lecture on ‘‘The Coming Man.” Her 
engagements to lecture during the past week 
have been at Weymouth Monday, North 
Abington Tuesday, South Boston Friday, 
and East Boston Saturday. On Wednesday 
and Thursday she presided at the meeting 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Alli- 
ance, 

A London journal cautions its lady read- 
ers against sitting down in cane-bottom 
chairs when they are dressed in velvet. 
This is a miserable plagiarism from a re- 
mark of Mrs. Fanny Kemble, who, when 
she found such a chair provided for her at 
one of her readings in the West, turned 
upon the leading committeeman a basilisk 
glance, and exclaimed, ‘‘“Man—do you wish 
me to give my best velvet gown the small- 
pox?” 

There is no justice for poor women in 
New York, when ‘‘a wretched mother’s fu- 
tile plea” is totally disregarded. Kate Smith, 
in the Court of General Sessions, before 
Recorder Hackett, pleaded guilty, last week, 
to the charge of abandoning her two-year- 
old child, and was sentenced to a year in 
the Penitentiary. She gave as a reason for 
the act that she was absolutely starving, had 
nothing for her child, and hoped it would be 
found by those able aud willing to care for 
it. 

Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke is an- 
nounced to give six popular lectures on Re- 
ligion, during November and December, at 
Music Hall. The last year has witnessed 
unusual interest upon religious themes in 
this community, The wide learning and 
large experience of Dr. Clarke, his reverent 
treatment of opinions from which he dffers, 
the respect in which he is held by the vari- 
ous denominations, and the prominent place 
he holds in his own, will doubtless secure 
for him a large hearing. 

‘In our Codes there is one thing that 
must be re-made; that which I will call ‘the 
Law of Wcman.’ Man has his law; he has 
framed it for himself; Woman has no law 
save the law framed by Man. Civilly, Wo- 
man is a minor; morally, she is a slave. 
Her education is stamped with this double 
character of inferiority. Hence all this suf- 
fering, in which man also bears a part—as 
it is just that he should. A reform is nec- 
essary. It will be made for the sake of so- 
ciety and enlightenment. ”— Victor Hugo. 


We are told by an exchange that “A 
great number of young ladies welcomed 
Gen. Sherman at Albany, Oregon. The old 
warrior went right in and kissed the whole 
of them, while his son, a cowardly young 
fellow who had never been through the war, 
stood back and looked sheepishly on. ‘‘If 
the modest self-respect of the son is thus 
stigmatized, let it be understood that wom. 
en themselves prefer it to the miscellaneous 
manifestations of the father, and would eall 
it by a very different name from ‘‘coward- 
ice.” 

The meeting in New York in sympathy 
with the independence of Cuba, called by 
the ‘‘American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety,” was a notable affair. Among those 
invited to be present and speak, were Wen- 
dell Phillips, General Banks, Nathan Apple- 
ton, Isaac C. Ware, of Philadelphia, and 
the Rev. Dr. Garnet. The meeting was 
called to ‘‘adopt measures for the relief of 
the human beings now held in slavery in the 
island of Cuba, to urge upon the attention 
of our Government the fact that more than 
three hundred thousand slaves are held in 
that island contrary to solemn treaty rights, 
and that sixty thousand freemen have been 
sold into slavery during the past nine years 
of war, and the proceeds put into the treas- 
ury of the Spanish Government.” 


The Journal of Education asks: ‘Will 
some of our California teachers tell us, in 
answer toa question asked in 7'he Journal 
several weeks since, by what process Los 
Animas, the name of a town in California, 
has become Picket-wire. Rev. Father 
Young will tell us when we ‘give it up,’ but 
let us hear from California first.’ In order 
to save the California teachers and Rev. 
Father Young trouble, we will say that Las 
not Los) Animas, is the name of a county 
in Colorado (not California) originally peo- 
pled by Mexicans. Its signification is ‘‘The 
Souls.” A river which flows through this 
county was named Rio Purgatoire (or Pur- 
gatory) by the Jesuits. This name has very 
naturally been corrupted by the American 
settlers, and is popularly called the ‘‘Picket- 
wire.” The county seat, situated on this 
river, is called ‘‘Trinidad” in honor of the 
Trinity. The LHnterprise and Chronicle, a 
newspaper published in Trinidad, contained 
last week the following item: ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage has obtained about 130 votes in 
Las Animas County. All the tickets order- 
ed by both parties were printed ‘Not ap- 
proved,” which accounts in a large measure 
for the almost unanimous vote against it.” 
All of this information is hereby tendered 
gratis to our friends. 
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Fitth Woman's Congress, 
FIRST DAY 

The Woman's Congress opened Wednes- 
day morning, October 10, at 10:00 o'clock, 
in Case Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, a large oum- 
ber of ladies and a few gentlemen being in 
attendance. Mres Anny W. May, of Bos 
ton, President of the Executive Committee, 
presided and Dr. Atrpa C, Avery, of Col- 
orado, in the absence of the regular Sec- 
retary, was elected Secretary pro tem, 

Mayor Rose was present, and on bein 
introduced, delivered a brief address o 
welcome, He said that Cleveland, durin 
the present year, has been greatly favorec 
with National conventions, some of which 
attracted distinguished guests; but by none 
of these oe did he feel that the city 
had been more highly honored than by the 
Woman's Congress. As he understood the 
objects of the meeting it was to be held for 
the pespers of taking counsel as to the best 
methods of forwarding women’s interest. 
Than this there could be no grander mis 
sion, and none more favorable ever came 
to the human race. The history of the 
world shows that the elevation of Woman 
goes hand in hand with civilization, and 
that as man emerges from barbarism, so 
his honor and respect for her increases. 

Mayor Rose said that he had an abiding 
faith in the destiny of Woman, and thought 
it a a question of time as to her enjoy- 
ing all her rights. He believed that what 
ever yy Woman helps the nation, 
and that her influence cannot be over-esti- 
mated, It tells on the State, as well as in 
the domestic circle. Women have been 
the mothers of statesmen, and it might be 
added, members of modern Con ’ 
too. Woman has proved herself to be the 

r of man, and as such should receive 
er rights. 

In conclusion, Mayor Rose tendered the 
Congress the hospitality of the city, to 
which he heartily welcomed the members, 
and oy the hope that the proceed- 
ings of the gathering would be character- 
ized by harmony and genuine good feeling. 

Miss Anny W. May, in behalf of the Con- 
grees, thanked His Honor forthe kind words 
1¢ had spoken, and tendered the heartiest 
thanks for the same, saying that, if he were 
amember of the organization and thorough- 
ly acquainted with its objects, he could not 
have expressed more appropriate sentiments, 

Rev. Anrorverre Brown BLACKWELL, 
of New Jersey, was introduced and read a 
thoughtful paper on the ‘‘Work Adapted 
to the Workers.” It was a strong argu- 
ment in favor of educating girls to mM any 
honorable vocation in life, and teachin 
them to be self-dependent. Mrs. Blackwe 
thought that it has already been shown that 
Woman can work, though there is no duty 
so sacred as domestic. She would have 
every girl taught some remunerative occu- 

ation. She would have her be a human 
yeing, she said, as well as a wife and 
mother. The sentiment that work low- 
ers, she called pernicious and said it has 
made many idlers. Honest labor is as hon- 
orable to Woman as to Man. Mrs. Black- 
well spoke of the division of labor, layin 
considerable stress upon it. She was o 
the opinion that much time can be saved by 
this, and no small amount of drudgery done 


7 with. 

RS. BLACKWELL’s paper was discussed 
by Mrs. Spencer, of Washington, D. C. 
She thought the great need of Woman is 
to learn how to win a home and then keep 
it, and that employment suitable for Wo- 
man, is wherever she can find it. Mrs. 
Spencer would have women do work other 
than that pertaining to the household, and 
thought that a few hours’ office work each 
day would be productive of better health,and 
that when the mother returned to the home, 
at the close of her day’s work, she would 
find her little ones much more lovely. She 
spoke with considerable sarcasm of what 
some wives and mothers receive for looking 
after the interests of the household, and in- 
quired if treating the measles and whooping- 
cough is not worthy of pay, what is? She 
thought the labors performed by the mother 
above value, but believed that a,certain 
portion of the husband’s earnings were very 
justly the wife’s. 

Mrs. SPENCER thought women qualified 
for many kinds of work, and cited the de- 

artments at Washington as proof of this. 

here many women are employed, and the 
work assigned them is done as carefully 
and correctly as that performed by the 
male clerks. She closed by cogeag that 
women can never get their rights till they 
get the ballot. 

Mrs. Evizanetu K.Cuurcuiiy,of Rhode 
Island, thought men no moreto blame than 
women for the condition in which the latter 
find themselves, though for years men have 
been unknowingly engaged in grinding wo- 
men down. She thought — before mar- 
riage should have some understanding with 
their intended husbands about domestic af- 
fairs and believed the talk that women are not 
entitled to a part of their husbands’ earnings, 
nonsense. She would have a certain por- 
tion of the husband’s income set off at the 
close of the year for the wife’s comfort and 
satisfaction. Questions like this, girls in 
me maiden days should be taught to han- 

e. 


Mrs. Cuurcut.t wished to dissent from 
that part of Mrs. Blackwell's paper which 
related to women earning money outside of 
the household. She thought that the mother 
has enough to do to take care of the little 
ones, and if she does more, is depriving 
herself of rest needed for health. More 
cares than those of the household, would 
impose upon the wife and mother extra 
duties, since she would necessarily have to 

ive thought to her outside work while at 

ome, as well as to domestic affairs while 
there. This would be doing more than 
many men feel inclined todo. If mothers 
have leisure, Mrs. Churchill would have 
them devote this spare time to the study of 
science or some other useful branch of 
knowledge. She had known women who 
bad taken this up late in life and madea 
success of it. 

She referred to the low wages many wo- 
men receive in factories, and thought some- 
thing should be done for this class. False 
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shame of work, on the part of some women, 


she also referred to, deprecating it. She | 


would have girls thoroughly and properly 
trained in youth. . 

Mrs. Buackwewt spoke a few words in 
defense of her paper, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned and the Congress went Into 
an executive session. 

FIRST AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The afternoon public session was opened 
at 2 30 o'clock, in the presence’ of a large 
number of ladies from abroad and at home. 
It lasted till about 4 o'clock, when an ad- 
journment till 7 30 in the evening was taken, 
and the members of the Congress went into 
an executive session. 

During the afternoon, Miss Anny W. 
May presided, and introduced Mrs. Prest- 
pENT Bascom, of Wisconsin, who read an 
instructive and entertaining essay on ‘The 
Suppression of Intemperance.” 

She said that intemperance is a tree of 
rapid growth, and therefore hard to dispose 
of. It is, too, an evil tree, prolific of fruit. 
The home is the place where every perma- 
nent work of reformers is to be begun. 
The heaviest woes are often visited upon 
the wives and sisters, and not upon the one 
inflicting them. The young girl often 
rushes into matrimony woefully prepared 
for that fearful duty. Her children are 
frightfully begotten and are sadly overfed. 
They are adapted by birth almost for dis- 
graceful lives. 

United work in training up girls to be- 
come good and competent wives and moth- 
ers has much to do with removing the tree 
of intemperance from the land. Crusades, 
etc., must be secondary to the matter of 
temperance, till the home is made proper. 
We cannot be co-workers with God till we 
labor in union with Him. His law is truth. 
It is perfect. To those who are to become 
parents His laws are of the greatest impor- 
tance. God's physical laws are as important 
as his moral laws. Our daughters should 
be reared with greater reference to health 
and morality. They should conduct them- 
selves and live so that the profligate will 
not think of asking them in marriage. 
They should live and marry with reference 
to themselves and their offspring. The 
argument of remaining single or without a 
home is of little account now, since Woman 
has open to her places of worth, which she 
is well qualified to fill. She can get a home 
without marriage. Marriage should be 
entered upon with the same equal rights 
for husband and wife. This is the God- 
given right. 

Men ought to love their wives as their 
own bodies. By the laws of God Woman 
is enabled to exert a powerful influence 
upon future generations. But Woman 
does not yet understand her whole influ- 
ence. Parents have charge of the morality 
of coming generations. Mothers do not 
think enough of the future. The virtue of 
the race can be maintained only by greater 
thought on the part of her. She can train 
her children to lives of purity and promi- 
nence. If she were properly educated in 
the laws of God, she would refuse to marry 
unworthy men. It becomes a maiden to 
—_ profoundly the laws of God, and to 
see that she marries a pure-hearted, temper- 
ate man. Children borne with bad quali- 
ties now fill the prisons of the land. We 
must then work according to God’s methods. 

The art of living properly, Woman must 
learn and teach to the household. We can- 
not have abiding reforms till the duties of 

arenthood are more fully understood. 
’arents mourning over bad sons shows 
that they are reaping as they have sown. 
Temperance by law is no temperance, be- 
cause it is not within. No essential dimi- 
nution of drunkards can be had till the 
home is attended and looked to. With this 
will come the rearing of children, so that 
they will have no appetite for stimulants, 
and the saloon will close up. The future, 
then, is in the hands of young women, who 
can, it is hoped, get some aid from colleges 
and schools. 

The right way once begun can then be 
properly pursued. The generation of the 
upright will be blessed and will not bring 
forth offspring to die untimely. 

At the conclusion of the reading of this 
paper, Miss Frances E. Wriiuarp, of 
Chicago, opened the discussion on it. She 
said that the essay had gone to the roots of 
things, and if the advice given were oftener 
obeyed there would be much less intem- 
perance. Miss Willard reviewed the cru- 
—- and thought that much good came out 
of it. 

It showed to tens of thousands the dan- 
ger of the saloons. It, too, showed the 
women the great multitude of grog-shops. 
Work, however, should be done in the home 
as well as outside. The child should in- 
deed be looked to, and trained up in the 
way of prohibition and virtue. Women 
are now doing this, and have been awak- 
ened by the crusade. Miss Willard closed 
with a few stirring words on the real cure 
for intemperance, believing that this lies in 
religion. 

Mrs. Perkins, of Cooperstown, New 
York, said that she believed in legal enact- 
ment to protect the drunkard. We have 
laws to protect the drunkard after he gets 
into the grave, and why should he not be 
protected before that place isreached. She, 
however, believed in moral suasion. There 
should be a temperance society in every 
Sunday school in the land. The Catholic 
church says, ‘‘Give me the training of the 
child till seven years old, and there will be 
no danger of the Protestants getting it.” 
Care should be be taken to see that our chil- 
dren are early turned in the way of temper- 
ance. Public opinion has much to do with 
temperance also, and is effected much by 
example. Train up your children in the 
way of God, and they will not have any de- 
sire for strong drink. 

Puese M. Cozzens, of St. Louis, said 
that she did not expect to speak on the 
question, but was ready to indorse what she 
heard of Mrs. Bascom’s paper. The edu- 
cation of women she regarded as one of the 
greatest essentials in the uplifting of the 
buman family. Girls till quite recently 

have been left without any educational facil- 
ities. Not more than fifty years ago, girls 
were left almost entirely without education, 
and but twenty-five years ago the first col- 
lege was opened to women in London, while 
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| many years ago colleges were built for 


young men whether intelligent or not. The 
past seems to have thought that Woman 
was only to be married. 

The doctrine of self reliance has never 
been taught to Woman, but rather she has 
been told that she was only for man’s love. 
The young woman should be taught the 
duties of the marriage relation. Let the 
girls crowd the schools now open to them 
and demand the richest and best mental 
diet. And then, again, Miss Cozzena hoped 
that all women will demand the same cour- 
age and virtue of their suitors that are de- 
manded of them, but if the hero does not 
come then they should be prepared to row 
the boat alone. 

Miss Cozzens related the troubles and 
struggles of a distinguished member of 
Congress who was wholly under the control 
of strong drink. Young men cannot sow 
their wild oats and then reap riches and 
health and virtue. Right living and right 
thinking are the foundation of temperance. 
Good, wholesome diet and high, noble 
thoughts are of much account. 

Laws should be passed favoring temper- 
ance. This cannot be successful till strong 
prohibitory laws are enacted. As has been 
done in Maine, temptation should be taken 
out of the way. 

Woman is making rapid ~~ upward, 
though she is yet creeping. he church 
has been one great stumbling-block for wo- 
men. For 1800 years it taught that Woman 
had no right to preach, and not until afew 
years ago did the Presbyterian church recog- 
nize her; and even to-day no church, save the 
Christian, will ordain herto preach. When 
Woman understands her influence and be- 
ing, she will refuse to unite her destinies 
with unworthy men and will insist upon 
her equality. 

FIRST EVENING SESSION, 


The evening session was = at 7 30 
o'clock, Mrs, Cuurcut.ty, of Rhode Island, 
presiding in place of Miss Assy W .May, 
who was absent. 

Mrs. Cuurcui.t stated that the gather- 
ing was really a social science congress com- 

of women, and was formed for the 
purpose of promoting matters of interest to 
women. At the close of the presiding offi- 
cer’s remarks, an essay on ‘‘What Books 
Shall we Study with Reference to Zoology,” 
written by GRACE ANNA Lewis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was read by Mrs. A. J. Rickorr, of 
Cleveland. 

The paper named some valuable works 
on zoology, and stated that to pursue the 
study successfully cabinets should be visited 
and considerable time spent in travels and 
voyages. The paper also gave rather mi- 
nute directions as to how to follow up the 
study, and stated that the same depends 
greatly upon a knowledge of modern fan- 

uages. Ten years are required in prepar- 
ing to teach the study successfully, and 
then one’s knowledge of it is necessarily 
very incomplete. It requires an extensive 
knowledge of the sciences connected with 
it, such as botany and geology. There are 
many difficulties to be met with in the 
study, but to the natural-born zoologist these 
are of little account. To a mind capable 
of appreciating the study of zoology a life- 
time would not be long enough to pursue it. 

At the close of the reading of the paper, 
Mrs. Rickorr spoke a few words on the 
study of zoology. Following this Mrs. 
CHURCHILL related how, not many years 
ago, a woman was thought insane because 
she had prepared an essay on the subject. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Massachu- 
setts, spoke of reading in schools, and said 
she thought it sad that in a country spend- 
ing one hundred million dollars annuall 
the schools do not prepare pupils for meow f 
ing, leaving them so that when they come 
out they are very poor readers. As a rule 
scholars are graduated from high schools 
who are not capable of saying simply and 
directly what they think and feel. She had 
much distaste when a school girl for com- 
position writing. She went on to criticise 
the schools in general, and books in partic- 
ular. She thought the trouble in the pub- 
lic schools comes from politics, and believed 
that this cannot be got rid of till women 
are admitted toschool boards. She thought 
that there is a great lack of scientific 
study in the schools of the land, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that there is a great 
want of training in the way of observation. 

Miss EAstTMAN was in favor of the Kin- 
dergarten system, and thought it the only 
system of much account. She would have 
men or women who are interested in schools 
and not politicians. 

Mrs. BLACKWELL said that Miss Lewis’ 
paper had been allowed to be read because 
so many girls are engaged in studying out 
of school, and want some guide. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


The second day’s session of the Women’s 
Congress was opened Thursday morning at 
10 30 o’clock, in Case Hall. A good-sized 
audience was in attendance, and Miss ABBy 
W. May of Boston, presided. 

Mrs. Evizasetu K. Cuurcuit1, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., was first to report. She ob- 
served that her city and State favored the 
progress of women in all proper means for 
her mental and social development; and that 
they are capable of much more than they 
have been given credit for has been repeat- 
edly shown, Nearly all the charities of her 
city were sustained and managed by women 
—and she had never heard of a defaulting 
woman treasurer. They had charge of the 
City Missions, which had almost entirely 
swept want and misery from the streets. 
They were connected with the orphan asy- 
lums for the care of colored and white peo- 
ple, and at the head of church associations 

or the education of children. There were 
Suffrage associations in this city in which 
men and women worked harmoniously, and 
application was annually made to the Legis- 
lature to have Woman Suffrage legalized. 
The Rhode Island Woman’s Club included 
a class of conservative women who wielded 
influence without active work in the cause. 
The intellectual and progressive spirit of 
the women of her State compared favorably 
with those of any other State. She had 
heard of no injustice practiced toward chil- 
dren to prevent their advancement. Why 





intellectual culture was not of a high- 
er standard was owing to the great mass of 
senseless reading given to them, and there 
should be more enthusiasm among the best 
to suppress this evil and substitute higher 
culture. 

Mrs. G. W. Quimsy, of Maine, represent- 
ed by Mrs. Perksns, presented a report. She 
claimed that, notwithstanding peculiarities 
of life and climate, her women are equal to 
any others, and strong lovers of man’s and 
woman's rights. Maine presented a strong 
field for Woman’s work, which had already 
been well developed. A woman has offici- 
ated as chaplain of the Legislature and of the 
Soldiers’ Homes. There were several women 

hysicians, among whom stood prominently 
Mrs. Dr. Dvuvat, of Portland. Female 
physicians should be employed in all the 
hospitals. They had been heroic workers 
in temperance — on school boards — in the 
church. She knew of but one female law- 
yer. Two of the colleges admit women. 

Jpon the mothers rests the responsibility for 
the welfare of the young women. She 
claims that more women are engaged in ac- 
tive industry than in any other State. 

The reader here said that through Mrs. 
QuimBy, as one of the visiting board of the 
insane asylum, she had remedied great and 
lamentable abuses. That many of their 

hilanthropic institutions had female visit- 
ing boards—that great results are possible 
when women do their work well. 

Mrs. Cuurcutiy, of Rhode Island, ob- 
served that her State was the first to place 
women in the management of penal and 
philanthropic institutions, though subordi- 
nate tomen. She also referred to the fame 
of several Providence literary women. 

Mrs. Prestpent Bascom, of Wisconsin, 
said that her State is doing good work for 
the education of her sons and daughters, 
and that in a short time this will be felt. 

De. Atipa C. Avery, of Colorado, said 
she had hoped to come to the Congress from 
a free state, but was unable to do so, since 
the Woman Suffrage Amendment to the 
Constitution of that State was recently re- 
jected. She was busy in the Colorado State 
canvass, and had little time to prepare a re- 
port. Colorado has a population, she said, 
equal to that of Cleveland. It has all sorts 
of people, many of whom have much cul- 
ture. Asa name, the State is only twenty 

ears old. The southern part is inhabited 

y Mexicans, and the state of morality there 
is not high. The Mexican woman does not 
eat with her husband, or till every male 
member of the family is through. All this 
part of the State went solid against allowing 
women to vote. At Boulder a college has 
just been opened, and the State is giving 
equal opportunity to her boys and girls. 
Good teachers have come from the East, and 
are doing noble work. There are about two 
men to every woman in the State, and con- 
sequently the latter is well thought of and 
wal paid—better than almost anywhere else. 

The report of Mrs. Resecca W. Hazarp, 
of Missouri, in her absence, was read by 
Miss ParrripGE of that State. The paper 
stated that the condition of life in Missouri 
is varied. In some places it is common to 
find people who have lived twenty years in 
houses without windows. The schools are 
free but poorly conducted in the greater 
part of the State. In St. Louis, however, 
the schools are good and area pride to that 
city. The male teachers receive from $200 
to $2000 per year. Washington University 
and the St. Louis Law School admit women. 

In morals, the women of the State are 
eyual to those of other States. There are 
about forty institutions in St. Louis, offi- 
cered by women, a couple of which are for 
fallen women. 

The industries for women are mainly re- 
stricted to domestic work, though a few are 
engaged in farming. The spinning-wheel 
still holds its own in many parts of the 
State. 

The law of Missouri gives the wife a right 
to hold all her property, free from the hus- 
band. She cannot convey her real estate, 
however, without his signing the deed. 

Mrs. BLACKWELL, of New Jersey, said 
that in her State women are allowed to serve 
on educational boards. The women teach- 
ers receive, on an average, about $37 per 
month, and the male teachers $67 per month. 
There are four colleges and many private 
educational institutions. Girls must go out 
of the State to receive a college education. 
Industrially, the women are making good 

rogress, and are doing much in farming. 

wo New Jersey women received medals at 
the Centennial, and some have done well in 
making patents. 

The women of the State raised more than 
$16,000 for the Centennial, and did much 
more for that gathering. In the State there 
is one woman who is a butcher, and man 
others are engaged in various kinds of busi- 
ness. These number more than 11,000. 

Mrs. Mantua McKay, of Indianapolis, 
reported for Indiana, saying that all the best 
educational institutions of the State, except 
two, are opento women. These two are 
under the control of the Presbyterians. The 
school fund of the State is between eight and 
nine million dollars; and 5559 female teach- 
ers are employed in the State. During the 
last two years, much intellectual activity 
has been manifested among the women. 
The Bostun Society for Study at Home is 
well represented. orally, the State is do- 
ing well, there being but few women in pris- 
ons. Indiana has a separate prison for wo- 
men, managed by them. The officers are 
also women. The place hasa reformatory 
for girls, and contains 150 inmates. The 
girls attend school in the morning, and 
work in the afternoon. Women control the 
management of orphan institutions as well 
as benevolent. 

The women of the State are largely inter- 
ested in temperance work, and the crusade 
did much for this. It was almost marvel- 
ous. It taught the wealthier classes that 
there is something to do besides embroider. 
The Grange movement has also been pro- 
ductive of good. 

In the profession of teaching, there is yet 
a sad disproportion, the men receiving about 
$1 per day more than the women. 

the women of the State need the benefits 
of co-operation, but are getting to be more 
charitable than formerly in regard to relig- 
ious matters. 

Miss Frances E. WILLARD, of Chicago, 





reported for Illinois. 


in theology. There is, however, no colle 


medicine. 


She said that women | 
are admitted to all the high schools of that | 
State, and at Evanston women are educated | standard of Value. 


Of this, Miss Wi_Larp was | in Briton, leather in Italy, 
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is Money?” It was followed by a short his- 
tory of money. Cattle had been the first 
Stamped money was 


i used some time in the eighth century «&; 
in that State in which women are taught | ver was used in Greece, sie ae 


rass in Rome, tin 
and rock salt, 


ashamed. The lawsare quite liberal toward + codfish, pressed cubes of ‘tea, tobacco, ete. 


women, admitting them to school boards. 
The Assistant State Entomologist is a wo- 
man, Miss Euma J. Sygru. There are many 
clubs managed by women, which take up 
difficult subjects. Business is also looked 
after by women. They edit papers, are en- 
gaged in law and medicine, and one runs a 
greenhouse. In the arts the women of the 
State are largely interested. A society of 
decorative art has recently been formed. 


had been used in other countries. Tobacco 
was the only medium of exchange in this 
country until 1660. Wampum or beads and 
shells were current money in Massachusetts 
in 1600. In 1640 wheat was made a medium 
of exchange in that State. As in Greece 
and Asia in early times, cattle had been the 
first medium of exchange in the Territory 
of Utah, in the present century, and the 
first money printed in that territory was 


Miss May said that the women of Massa- | based upon the cattle asa standard. The 


chusetts are well represented in everything 
in which women can be found anywhere. 
Art schools are making rapid progress, and 
in laboratories women are making remarka- 
ble progress. The gates of Harvard are not 
yet open to women, though they are let in 
at side doors, certain courses being given 
them. The legislation of the State is pro- 
gressive for women. 

Mrs. CyuRCHILL stated that in order to 
become a member of the Congress, the ap- 
plicant must be vouched for by some person 
who is already a member, and must pay an 
annual fee of $2. 

SECOND AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Congress met at 2 30P. M., and Miss 
May being absent Miss FRANCEs E. WILLARD 
took the chair and opened the meeting. Af- 
ter prayer by Miss JENNIE Dury, a paper 
by Mrs. Jennre F. Win.ine, of Chicago, 
entitled the ‘Intellectual Effects of Foreign 
Missions,” was read by Mrs. Incuam, of 
Cleveland, O. The paper stated that the 
missions were intended to raise intellectual- 
ly the countries into which they were car- 
ried. A review of the old Pagan customs 
and productions was given, showing the 
great attainments of art in ie ages and 
countries. But the Pagans lacked intellect. 
There was a difference between the litera- 
ture of those ages and countries and that of 
the present Christian age. The literature of 
the Greeks and Hindoos was of an opium, 
dream-like quality, while for real intellect- 
ual, mind-stimulating literature, we must 
come down to the Christian era. A com- 
parison of the songs of Homer and David 
was given. The latterappealed to the mind, 
the former to the senses. The effect of the 
Pagan institutions upon women was also 
shown. In those countries women were de- 

raded when they had anything to do with 
Cnowledan. The subject of Woman’s mis- 
sionary work in foreign countries was also 
discussed. The opening of foreign coun- 
tries to Christian missionaries was spoken 
of, as were also the fall of the East India 
Company, the overthrow of the Mikado of 
Japan, and the opium war, which had all 
done their share in carrying the Christian 
religion into foreign countries. The work 
of the Woman in the mission work and the 
preparation necessary for the work was also 
a point of the papers. Women had done 
much in the missionary work at home, and 
their success in the pulpit at missionary 
meetings was an established fact. In man- 
aging these missionary affairs women were 
brought into competition with the strongest 
business ability of men. Missionary papers 
were also discussed. Missionary societies 
had helped Woman to a consciousness of her 
own ability. The study of ethnology, to 
prepare for missionary work, had shown 
women of this country that, although they 
were vastly superior to that of heathen wo- 
men, they were very far behind in intellect- 
ual matters. It might be thought that they 
were robbing the country of the missionary 
ability needed at home, and the words of a 
Massachusetts legislator, in opposing a mis- 
sion bill, to the effect that he did not know 
that religion was an exportable article, or 
that we had more of it or more workers at 
home than were needed here, might be con- 
sidered very appropriate; but the fact was 
it was but stirring up the work at home, and 
this sending out the workers to foreign 
countries was raising up larger numbers at 
home to take their places. 

A paper by Mrs. Mrnerva B. Norton, 
of Wisconsin, entitled ‘“The Work of Amer- 
ican Women in Fureign Missions,” was 
then read. The subject of donations to the 
missionary fund by women was spoken of, 
the paper stating that women but rarely re- 
ceived credit for the donations made. The 
subject of infanticide in India and pagan 
countries was mentioned, and the cneaer 
said it was almost impossible to stop it, and 
that the mortality among female children 
was fearful. The condition of the women 
of China and Japan was also spoken of, and 
instances of their degradation given. This 
degradation was given as a reason for the 
non-advancement of Asiatic nations. The 
work done by the Government of British 
India was not doing much for the advance- 
ment of pagan women, and the Government 
was doing more for boys than for girls. A 
short history of several foreign missionary 
societies was also given. These societies 
were training women for this missionar 
work; they were taught to work for the pd 
vancement of women in all parts of the 
world. The societies had also about 200 
native teachers in different lands, and in 
many of the countries the fathers and moth- 
ers of heathen lands were anxious to have 
their daaghters taught, whom but a short 
time, since they believed to be without souls. 

At the close of Mrs. Norton’s address 
Miss WILLARD gave some points of her ex- 
perience in the East, regarding the differen- 
ces which Christianity has wrought between 
the Turkish and Wallachian women. 

Mrs. Perkins was called upon, and made 
some remarks on the missionary work in the 
West, Illinois principally. 

After a few words of explanation by Mrs. 
Norton, the subjects for the evening and 
Friday's session were read, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

SECOND EVENING SESSION, 

At 7 30 Pp. Mm. the Congress was called to 
order, Miss May in the chair. The meeting 
was the largest during the Congress. The 
first paper was entitled ‘‘What is Money?” 
by Miss Emity J. LEONARD, of Westmore- 
land, Conn. The paper opened with a brief 
preface concerning the small knowledge 
which women possess concerning money, 
hence they were asking the question: ‘‘What 


subject of money of account was then taken 
up and discussed. The banks of Amster. 
dam and Nuremberg, Venice and Hamburg 
had a money of account, to be used as a 
standard for the handling of different coins 
which sometimes came to the bank. Money 
then was a specie of credit, simply a token 
of indebtedness. It was thought it was 
used as the latter, and only latterly became 
a medium of exchange. Patterson had 
said the sole requsite of money was that it 
should be recognized by the people. These 
requisites were needed in money: that it 
should be good security for debt; that it 
should be universally recognized, and should 
be a standard of value. Another requisite 
was portability, so that large sums could be 
easily transported. Also, that it should be 
of such kind that the supply can be limited, 
Verification was another quality that should 
be possessed by money. Seer writers 
claimed that money itself should contain in- 
trinsic value. Its value should be inherent 
in itself, but the speaker said this was im- 
ssible, because nothing had value of itself; 
it was only when compared with something 
else. Paper money was only money by the 
consent of the communities in which it was 
received. In fact, any money was only 
money by that consent, hence paper money 
Was as much money as gold and silver, and 
the arguments of some financiers that paper 
could not be money because, it had no in- 
trinsic value, were fallacies. Having de- 
cided what money was, the speaker then 
asked what kind of money we wanted. She 
argued in favor of using anything, but was 
certain we needed gold and silver for our 
trade with foreign countries, and we needed 
ae at home because it was more conven- 
ent. She was in favor of stopping resump- 
tion, starting free banking, taking in the 
legal tenders as fast as the bank notes were 
issued, allowing the present $36,000,000 of 
greenbacks to be maintained, and providing 
that the legal tenders be paid only in coin. 
Several fine plans for the preservation of a 
paper currency were also given. She was 
decidedly in favor of remonetizing silver. 
The bonds should be paid upon a basis of 
old and silver, if not in gold and silver. 
ut as far as paper money was concerned, 
the repeal of the resumption act was the 
great thing to be obtained. 

Mrs. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL 
spoke strongly against paper money as 
money, on account of its being so easily in- 
flated, and having no permanent intrinsic 
value. 

The next paper was entitled ‘‘The Color- 
ed Women of America,” read by Mrs. 
Frances Harper, of Pennsylvania, a ,col- 
ored lady. She spoke first of the state of 
the colored people just after the war. The 
men had been raised to the rights of citizen- 
ship, but the women had been left behind. 
The colored men had been too much used 
to see her trodden down and made an arti- 
cle of merchandise to do anything for her, 
and the only thing she had gained by free- 
dom, except more masters, was the oppor- 
tunity of social advancement and education. 
She gave some instances of the condition of 
the colored women during the days of sla- 
very. With freedom came the opportunity 
for the colored women to aid in the estab- 
lishment of churches and schools, and doing 
what they could do for their Southern sis- 
ters and children. She also spoke of the 
scarcity of asylums, houses of refuge, or- 
phanages, etc., for colored children and 
young women, and said she hoped they 
would increase. The present situation in 
the South was also spoken of, and, the 
speaker said, the conditions of the colored 
people were a and schools were 
springing up. Nearly all the teachers of 
the District of Columbia were women and 
rirls, who were educated in the district. 
At the present time there were two colored 
women studying law, and one of them Miss 
CHARLOTTE Roy, had already graduated, 
and was the first colored woman lawyer 1D 
the United States. Numerous other instan- 
ces were cited of colored women who hai 
made for themselves names, and supported 
themselves. They had done but little in 
literature, but there were a few'colored wo- 
men who Lad done something in this line, 
contributing to magazines and newspapers. 

Miss ParripGe followed the paper with 
a few words concerning a Miss JACKSON, 
who had educated herself at Oberlin, and 
was now principal of the High School of 
Philadelphia, whom Mrs. HARPER had 
mentioned in her paper. Miss PATRIDGE 
had been taught by Miss JACKSON, and 
spoke highly of her. 

Miss Pacmpen indorsed what Mrs. Har- 
PER had stated about the efficiency of col- 
ored school teachers in Philadelphia, and 
said that from personal knowledge she 
oa that some on — are espe: 
cially well educated in the languages. 

Mus. Sara J. Spencer, of Washington, 
also indorsed Mrs. HarPEr’s essay = 
was of the opinion that the wife of the col 
ored man should have the ballot as well - 
he. She reported in regard to the affairs 0 
the District of Columbia and related _ 
thousands come here in search of public 
offices and must necessarily go away disap- 
pointed. This is the cause of many womer 
going estray in that city, and there Is 
wonder that the country at large ews of 
the crime that is going on in the Capitol 0 
the Nation. is 8 

Mrs. SreNceR thought this will tay 
be the state of affairs there till equality hat 
all is secure; and expressed the hope oe 
she could be chief of police of that ag Ard 
a year in order that all might have t 





rights. [T'hird Day's proceedings next week. 
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A TRAMP’S TERRIBLE RIDE. 





Atramp who arrived a few days ago 
from the West, gives his experience in dead- 
heading it over the Union Pacific from Chey- 
enne to Green River, on the Jarrett & Pal- 
mer train, by climbing upon the roof of a 
coach. He says that from Cheyenne to 
Sherman, he rather enjoyed the ride; but 
that between Sherman and Green River his 
experience was one never to be forgotten. 
The rapid movement of the train, and the 
rocking of the coach forced him to wind his 
arms and legs around a stove-pipe and hang 
on for dear life. His hat flew off early in 
the ordeal, and after the train left the city 
he was discovered by the engineer, who be- 
gan throwing a heavy shower of cinders; 
but so rapid was the movement of the train 
that the heaviest ones merely cut through 
his clothes like bullets, while the lighter 
sparks passed above him. His coat-tails 
flapped so hard that he realized that he must 
soon part with them, but he dared not loos- 
en a hand to tuck them under him, and they 
were soon torn off to blowaway. Although 
he managed to keep his face behind the pipe 
nearly all the time, he was frequently struck 
in the face by flying cinders, so that when 
he reached Green River his face and neck 
were badly cut and scratched. So great was 
the poor tramp’s fear of being blown off and 
killed, that this, added to the terrible strain 
of hanging to the pipe by main strength for 
so long a distance, and the intense suffering 
from the wounds inflicted by the cinders, 
caused his hair to turn gray, and when he 
climbed down at Green River, he looked like 
a man who had seen fifty instead of twenty- 
two summers. —Cheyenne Leader. 

















French Literary Lastitute. 


For ladies and gentlemen, under Prof. N. Cyr, edi- 
tor of *‘Les Belles-Lettres,"’ 174 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton Mass. 

Terms—Per course of twenty lessons in classes, $10; 
course of twenty private lessons, $30, payable in ad- 
vance. 

French Discourse at same place every Sunday at 
three o'clock, French’ literary conferences to begin 
in November. Soirées twice a month. 1m42 





Miss A, A. Cushman, 


Teacher in Oil Painting, Water Colors and Drawing. 
Classes formed in special branches when desired. 

Orders taken for Landscape, flower and ornamental 
painting. 143 Tremont St., Room 9. 2m42 





Parlez vous Francais ? 


Many to whom this question is asked will answer, 
“I can write and read it, but I cannot speak it.” 
French Conversation only. Simple and easy method 
by Monsieur de Sénancour de Paris, 30 Upton Street. 
Classes for adults. Terms, Five dollars for ten les- 
sons. Remember the great Paris Exhibition ¢ = 

w4s 





THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, | 
PROF, H. COHN, ) 


Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 
Circulars at the School, Schenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 
Daily and Evening Classes. 
=" Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m4 


Principals, 





MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 171% Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
twop.M. She will also take six 
Private Classes, 

six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 





CHINA PAINTING. 


A Practical Manual for Amateurs. 


By Miss M. Louise M. Laughlin. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of the Price 75 cents. 


ROBERT CLARK & CO. Publishers, 
Cincinnati, 


LOCK woop 
BROOKS & CO. | . 
A. WILLIAMS & CO. ) a 
w 
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PEN MARKING. 
Monograms and Fancy Letters drawn upon all 
Linen and Cotten Goods, with Ink w sli- 
ble. Also Roman and Writing, enn indel 


M. B.TO r 
é 28 Temple Place, Boston, one, Im3 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh Fe poe exercises. 


The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Maseum and the Museum of Natural His- 


tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. PTwo yours’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the J my» consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Setastare during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter sprees are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. reg <4 A. M., Dean, North 
= e : to and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

6tJan 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the—— 


NWew York Infirm 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








and Morphine habit absolutely and 
epocdlly cured. Painless: no ys 

nd stamp for particulars. Dr. Cari- 
ton. 187 Washington st., Chicago, IL 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jowp, 


Wew7spaper 


PRINTER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


' 


| 





No. 101 Milk Street, Boston. 








W. A. SMITH. 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 Scheol Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO.’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCT. 27, 


i 





Rooms to Let by the Day or Wee. 


i87 


=I 


ORIENTAL TEA 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


‘7 E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 

year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 

make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 

grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 

and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be penety pore and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one net oe over the first cost of im- 
portation, OUR PRIC VILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R then the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 
SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 
85 and 87 Court Street. |. 


The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &.; and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 


MRS, H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 


| 
| 
Companyv:! | 


| 


Os na RecL mine 





FURNITURE, 

Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chaire, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 


Foot-rests, &c., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order, 
PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers, 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN, 

Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 








6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyt« 


RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, _ 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.,. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Lows Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTH WAII c& Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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THE SITUATION IN COLORADO. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell gave a retro 
spective review of the situation in Denver, 
Colorado, a week after the election. Unity 
Chapel, Seventeenth and California Streets, 
was filled by an audience assembled 
to listen to it. Ske was introduced by Mr. 
D. M. Richards, who, indoing so, spoke of 
the lady as one of the bravest and truest 
souls engaged in the Suffrage work in Col 
orado, and referred to her earnest and effec 
tive labors in the cause. 

Mrs. Campbell said it gave her great plea- | 
sure to meet the triends of Equal Rights in 
the same church where they had held the 
first meeting in Denver. It is important 
now that we review our work; let us con- 
sider the situation, and see whether ours is 
a ‘lost cause,” or not. Meantime, let us all 
remember that it is: 

“Not to the ewift, nor to the strong, 
The battles of the Kight belong; 

But he who «trikes for freedom wears, 
The armor of the captive’s prayers, 


And Nature proffers to his cause 
The strength of her eternal laws.”* 


It is less than two years since the original 
petition was drawn up and presented to the 











citizens of the Territory of Colorado for 
their signatures, asking the Constitutional 
Convention, about to assemble for the for- 
mation of a constitution for the Centennial 
State, that, in fixing the status of voters, they 
would make no distinction on account of 
sex. The friends of Equal Rights through- 
out the nation felt that the State which ask- 
ed to come into the Union on the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Nation's birth-day, 
should come in as a Free State—free for 
women as well as men; and that the cause 
of human rights in Colorado, was of equal 
importance to the friends everywhere. 

lt is always easier to begin right, than to 
change if we begin wrong. With this in 
view, we held meetings in several of the 
northern towns, and secured the signatures 
of many ot the best citizens of those towns 
to our petition. 

Coming then to Denver, we issued a call 
for the firs. Woman Suffrage Convention 
ever held in the Territory, to convene in 
this church on the $th and 10th of January 
1876. Lremember that the first editor who 
gave us a friendly word, as we made the 
rounds of the newspaper offices asking them 
to publish the call, was the editor of the 
Times. He said, ‘Yes, 1 will publish that; 
1 believe in human rights.” In another of- 
fice the men looked at us as if we were luna- 
tics, and said, ‘‘No suchthing had ever been 
done in Denver.” 

Well, | answered, there must always be 
a beginning. Some of us can remember 
when there was no such city aS Denver; 
even it had a beginning. 

Contrary to the predictions of failure, 
heard on every hand, the Convention was 
a grand success, and resulted in the organi- 
zation of a Woman Suffrage Association, the 
members of which pledged their honor to 
each other to work with undeviating fideli- 
ty; not for a day, not for a month, not for a 
— but until the last remnant of Woman’s 

egal and political subjection should be re- 
moved, aud women should be as free in Col- 
orado as are the men of the State. 

Nearly all who became members then 
have held out to the present time. Two 
or three, who had not sufficient depth of 
earth in which to plant the seeds of reform, 
have fallen out by the way, but a much 
larger number have joined, to fill their places 
and help on the work. 

As the first step toward the accomplish- 
ment of their object, the Association sent a 
committee of five women, to present the 
claim of the petitioners to the Constitution- 
al Convention then in session in Denver. 
The Convention referred our petitions to the 
Committee on Suffrage and Elections. That 
Committee gave us a respectful hearing, 
and, while the matter was pending, we held 
several meetings in the city, and much in- 
terest was manifested. The Committce con- 
sisted of five. Three of the members re- 

rted adversely. The other two brought 
in a minority report in favor of the petition. 
You, no doubt, remember that masterly re- 
port of Judge Bromwell, than which, no 
more able argument in behalf of human 
freedom irrespective of sex, has ever been 
made. 

A day was fixed by the Committee to dis- 
cuss the question, and women were invited 
to be present. Although the appointed time 
was Monday morning, yet such was the in- 
terest felt, that as many women were pres- 
ent, at an early hour, as could well be ac- 
commodated in the hall. We waited pa- 
tiently for the smoke to clear away and the 
convention to be called to order. It chanced 
upon that morning that the Rev. Dr. Bliss 
was called upon to open the proceedings 
with prayer. What his mental reservations 
were, I know not, but he asked the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe, to assist the members 
of the Convention to make a constitution 
which should mete out justice to all. My 
heart said, ‘‘Amen.” 

The morning session was taken up with 
preliminary discussion, and we were invited 
to be present in the afternoon. Just before 
the time arrived, a prominent member of 
the Convention told me, in conversation, 
that the Convention would be obliged to ad- 
journ as soon as they were called to order. 

“What,” I asked, ‘“‘do you mean to ad- 
journ without discussing our question, 
when we are all here for the express pur- 
pose of hearing what may be said upon it?” 

“Yes,” said the honorable member; ‘I 
regret it as much as any one can, but I can- 
not help it.” When I asked the reason, he 
said he could not tell me. 

“But,” I said, ‘We demand to know.” 

‘‘Well,” said he, ‘“‘If you must know, I 
will tell you, but it must not get out. The 
man who intended to make a speech against 
you, and who is one of the ablest debators, 
is drunk.” 

“Drunk, is he?” 1 said, ‘‘that is the kind 
of man we expect to oppose our cause, al- 
ways and everywhere. if he isa suitable 
manto sit here to help make a constitution 
for us to live under, we ought to be glad to 
hear him, drunk or sober.” 

But the honorable member said that the 
report which would go out from such a 
speech as he might make, while in that con- 














dition, would prejudice the interests of the 


Centennial State. So the Convention ad- 
journed and ate peanuts and smoked cigars, 
the remainder of the day. 

On the following day the vote was reach- 
ed, and the cause of the petitioners was de- 
feated, only eight voting in favor. 

The proposition to allow women to vote 
for schoo) officers, and to make women eli- 
gible to such offices, was then made, and car- 
ried. The friends of Suffrage claim that 
this was conceding the principle. It takes 
women to the polls, where they will always 
go, as long as the government exists. 

The petitioners did not ask, or wish the 
Convention to make it obligatory upon the 
first Legislature to submit an Amendment 
to the Constitution. They asked them to 
leave out the word ‘‘male” in making their 
constitution, and when they refused to do 
that, the petitioners were glad to get the clause 
allowing women to vote in school districts. 
The submission of an Amendment was the 
voluntary act of the Convention. They said 
in their address to the people, that, ‘‘The 
question of Woman Suffrage having been 
strongly urged upon the Convention by pe- 
titions numerously signed, and otherwise, 
they recognized the right of the people to 
decide it by their votes.” Hence their ac- 
tion in submiting it. The friends of Im- 
partial Suffrage knew, that if the word 
**male” was left out of the constitution, the 
men of Colorado would accept it rather 
than fail to become a State. Then the can- 
vass for the adoption of the constitution 
would have been all that was necessary. 
To submit an amendment, was to throw the 
hard labor of a separate campaign upon the 
Suffrage Association, when they were not 
prepared for it. 

But when we found the duty thrust upon 
us, we accepted it. The Association held 
its first Annual Meeting in January last, and 
resolved to make every possible effort to en- 
lighten the people and secure a majority 
vote for the amendment. From that time 
to the day of election the President and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
worked faithfully. With no party machin- 
ery to use, with no expectant office-holders 
to assess to furnish the sinews of war, they 
organized a campaign, and, with what help 
the friends of the cause in other States have 
sent to them, and the voluntary contribu- 
tions made in this State, they have made a 
respectable canvass. They have secured 
the names of persons friendly to the cause 
in almost every voting precinct, and are a 
thousand times better prepared to work than 
ever before. 

Such has been the interest felt in the suc- 
cess of the work here, that sacrifices have 
been made, which would have been made 
for no other cause. Friends who were al- 
ready over-burdened with work-in their own 
States, added the labor of more than a month 
in the campaign, to the long, tedious jour- 
ney hither and return, that they might lend 
— a helping hand in this struggle to estab- 
ish a principle. We have all done what 
we could for the establishment of justice in 
Colorado. We have traversed your plains 
from the Northern to the Southern bounda- 
ry of the State; we have climbed your high- 
est mountain passes; we have descended 
into the most fearful chasms; we have ford- 
ed your rivers and creeks; we have slept in 
cabins scarceiy affording us shelter; nay, 
we have made our bed, with nought but the 
blue canopy of heaven above us. We call 
you to witness, that we have shrunk from 
no hardships, not even counting our lives 
dear, if, by any means, we might plant the 
tree of liberty in this young State. 

Those who have had charge of this work 
have been willing to make any sacrifice, ex- 
cept the sacrifice of their self-respect. If 
they had been willing todo that, they might 
have carried the cause at this election. But 
we do not desire a success achieved through 
bribery and fraud. Much as we long for 
political freedom, we will never descend to 
the level of political demagogues to secure 
it. If we had adopted their methods, we 
should have counted a po pan A to-day, but 
the noble band of men and women who are 
working for this reform, hope to root out 
the vile system of bribery, and to cleanse 
the government from such corruption. 

Our opponents call the result of this elec- 
tion, the defeat of our cause. ‘‘Defeat,” 
said Napoleon, ‘‘is the next best thing to 
victory. It is something to have an army 
to be defeated.” It is something to learn 
who are our enemies, and where they are en- 
trenched. By this canvass, we have found 
their strength to consist of the ignorant, de- 
graded men, in the south part of the State, 
who are entirely controlled by the priest- 
hood, except in cases where a stronger in- 
fluence is brought to bear upon them through 
means of bribery. In the northern and 
middle portions of the State, the strength of 
our opponents consists of the liquor-sellin 
and liquor-drinking interests, combine 
with the efforts of the Roman Catholic Bish- 
op of Denver, assisted by his enthusiastic 
co-worker the Rev. Mr. Bliss, and their 
faithful organ, the Denver Jribune. Go 
where you will, and you will find every ig- 
norant, degraded man, every man who gets 
intoxicated and abuses his family, arrayed 
against Woman Suffrage. You will also 
find the fallen men insisting that fallen wo- 
men must not be allowed to come to the 
polls. (They do not care to meet their fe- 
male associates by the light of day.) And, 
here and there, a man is afraid that women 
will crowd him out of his pulpit, and that 
he may be obliged to go out and obey the 
command—(Genesis 3: 19)—‘‘In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 

We find our opponents all alike in one 
respect. From the lowest gutter-drunkard 
to the pompous newspaper editor and Doc- 
tor of Divinity, they have all shown, by 
every rude jest, by every editorial published, 
by every sermon a. that the highest 
appreciation of Woman they are capable 
of having is, that she is a creature made for 
the express purpose of ministering to the re- 
quirements of their depraved natures. To 
such of them as read the Bible, I commend 
the careful perusal of the twenty-third chap- 
ter of the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 

Our friends who edit the Woman’s Col- 
umn in the News, with that forgiving spirit 
which is almost always shown by women, 
take all the blame off the shoulders of men 





and put it upon women. In an article pub 











lished in the Sunday News, of the 7th inst., 
the writer says: ‘‘Women are immature.” 
“The masses do not want it.” ‘‘We must 
educate the women.” With all due respect 
for the writer of that article, and with an 
earnest desire to fix the blame of our defeat 
where it belongs, I must differ from her 
conclusions. 1 have met and held converse 
with more women in this State than any 
other worker, and while I acknowledge 
that there are many ignorant, immature, 
frivolous women in the State, I refuse to ac- 
cept that fact as the cause of our defeat at 
the polls on the 2d of October. The great 
majority of men who voted against the 
Amendment never stopped to think whether 
women wanted to vote or not. It was 
enough for them to know that they them- 
selves did not want women to vote. And 
again: Has any class of male citizens who 
have been admitted to the franchise since 
the government had a beginning, been ma- 
ture, educated men? Have they ever arisen 
as one man to demand admission? How 
was it with the slaves? Did they all de- 
mand freedom’ Did the freedmen, even a 
majority of them, demand enfranchisement? 
Not by any manner of means, 1 can point 
out to you a colored man in this State, and 
he is above the average of his race, who 
thinks the true condition of the colored peo- 
ple is to serve. He steadily refuses to vote 
because he would be ‘‘out of his place.” 
(He prepared an excellent dinner for us, 
and dia not seem to feel out of place.) There 
may be thousands like him, whodid not de- 
sire freedom or political rights; but would 
any representative man of that race accept 
this as a reason for his own continued sub- 
jection? 

Just as the Abolitionists declared that 
Slavery never would prepare men for free- 
dom; just as the Republican party declared 
that to give the freedmen the ballot was the 
best way to educate them, so do we declare 
that the ballot will be the great educator for 
women. Women are nearer ready for 
emancipation than we should suppose by 
their general conversation. They are being 
educated in various ways. Every woman 
who has her child torn from her by laws 
which no mother had any voice in making, 
is being educated. Every woman whose 
husband makes a will giving her the use of 
the property she has helped to earn, ‘‘as 
long as she remains his widow and no 
longer,” is being educated. Every woman 
who has read the insulting editorials of the 
opposition’newspapers during thisCampaign 
is being educated. 

The agitation during this Campaign has 
educated women as well as men, and it is 
evident that we must continue to educate 
the voters until we bring them up toa high- 
er standard, before we shall secure a major- 
ity of their votes for Equal Rights. As soon 
as the ignorant, degraded masses of voters 
are elevated to a higher appreciation of 
their duties as citizens, they will have more 
self-respect; and the men who truly respect 
themselves have the largest measure of re- 
spect for women. 

But what shall be done for the newspaper 
man and Doctors of Divinity? The former 
will be all right, as soon as he finds we are 
bound to win. He knows on which side his 
bread is buttered, and will be on that side, 
and will claim that he has always been on 
that side. And so hehas, for he has been on 
the popular side, whichever it was. Of the 
latter there is no hope, and it will not pay 
to waste any effort upon them. Let them 
continue to take their texts from Jezebel, 
and preach about such elevating characters, 
(we would suggest Judas Iscariot as a male 
representative of the same class who should 
not be overlooked) until in the fullness of 
time they shall be ‘‘gathered to their fa- 
thers” and be forgotten. 

One week has passed since the election, 
and we had hoped the returns would be in 
by this time; but they are not. Enough, 
however, have been received, to make it 
sure that more than one third of all the 
votes cast in the State were in favor of the 
Amendment. 

We find great encouragement in the fact, 
that wherever a community is known to 
be composed of temperate, moral, well-dis- 
posed citizens, there the returns show the 
largest vote for‘‘WomanSuffrageA pproved.”’ 

hen we consider the circumstances, the 
short time since we began the work in this 
State; the great distances the speakers had 
to travel; the difficulty of reaching the 
voters during the busy season of the vear; 
and the many disadvantages under which 
we labored; we feel safe in saying that no 
cause ever had a larger measure of success, 
The lessons of this campaign point plainly 
to our future course of action. There can 
be no doubt or hesitation inthe matter. The 
friends of Equal Rights in Colorado will 
hold fast to all they have gained; will keep 
the cause upon the same high plane it occu- 
pies to-day. Our appeal has been to the 
noblest and purest men of all parties, and 
they have come to our aid. They have 
‘stood up to be counted,” and will never 
go backward. Let such men see to it that 
the candidates for the next Legislature are 
true men, and, when they assemble, ask 
them to submit the amendment again. With 
the knowledge gained, and the lessons learn- 
ed in this campaign, we shall succeed. The 
hardest work has been done. -The cause has 
a hold upon the people that will never let 
go. The women of the State have been 
aroused and will never go back to indiffer- 
ence. 

Iu view of these facts, let us take courage, 
and renew our vows. Let us move straight 
forward, never turning to the right hand 
nor to the left, but keeping our eyes fixed 
upon the star in the west—EquaL RIGHTS 
IN COLORADO. 

We shall surely triumph. The manhood 
and womanhood of this young State will 
surmount every obstacle. Your mountains 
are too high, your plains too broad, your air 
too pure, to foster any system of oppres- 
sion. Colorado is already ‘“‘The home of 
the brave,” and by the help of the God of 
Justice, shall soon be ‘‘The land of the 
free.” MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

Denver, Col., Oct. 9, 1877. 


The large audience, so soon after election, 
showed, the unconquerable spirit of the Suf- 
fragists and the regard they feel for Mrs. 
Campbell. 








THE LICENSE LAW IN BOSTON. 


At a special meeting of the Advisory 
Committee of the Massachusetts Temper- 
ance Alliance this morning, the following 
facts were reported from official sources. 
They ought to be generally known: 

The license commissioners have received 
2,832 applications, of which 2,580 have been 

ted. 140 were rejected; 90 were with- 
rawn; 128 were cancelled because they 
were not taken vut; 2,219 have been paid 
for and issued; 143 remain on hand, to be 
taken out. In 111 cases, two licenses have 
been issued to the same place. The 2,219 
licenses issued represent, therefore, 2,108 
places. In December last there were 1,971 
places reported by the chief of police. 
Granting all that is claimed as to the 
abandonment of the business by unlicensed 
dealers, there are 2,108 places holdin 
licenses, and 148 more have been grant 
licenses not yet taken, making a total of 
2,251 licensed rum shops certainly in ex- 
istence. The unlicensed each may estimate 
for himself. 

The report of last December included 
both licensed and unlicensed. On the ab- 
surd supposition that all unlicensed places 
have been closed, there has been an increase 
of nearly 300 in the number of grogshops 
since last December. That only 140 appli- 
cations were rejected shows that the com- 
missioners’ ~ has been to license nearly 
all who could pay for licenses. 

Making no account of unlicensed places, 
there is one grogshop for 150 of the popula- 
tion. If placed side by side, allowing them 
an average frontage of twenty feet, the li- 
censed grogshops of Boston would make a 
line eight miles long! 

No wonder Boston is a Democratic city. 

In granting victualers’ licenses the spirit 
of the law has been grossly violated, It is 
provided (Chapter 88, General Statues,) 
that victualers shall be furnished with suit- 
able provisions for the entertainment of 
strangers and travellers—the plain intent 
being that victualers’ licenses should only 
be granted to what are popularly known as 
eating-houses. 

Licenses to sell liquors to be drunk on 
the premises can only be granted to victual- 
ers and innholders. In 1874, when there 
was no necessity for evading the law, 409 
victualers’ licenses were granted. This 
_ the commissioners have granted 1041! 

here has been no increase of genuine eat- 
ing-houses. More than half of those grant- 
ed this year were to thinly disguised grog- 
shops. In hundreds of them no pretence is 
made of being able to supply any food but 
whiskey, etc., except, possibly, a few 
crackers, or eggs, or a Bologna sausage. 
No such farce was ever before enacted un- 
der pretence of obedience to law. 

The enforcement of the law has been in 
the same spirit. Rarely is a complaint 
made for selling to minors, or drunkards, or 
intoxicated persons, or for selling in pro- 
hibited hours, though the law in regard to 
these points is constantly violated. The 
law forbids sales at bars, but the provision 
is constantly violated, under the eyes of 
the police, and no complaints are ever made. 
In the Superior Court the same spirit con- 
trols. Of 1667 liquor cases on the docket 
of the Superior Court for Suffolk County, 
during the past year only 29 have been 
tried. Of these but 14 were convicted. Of 
the remaining cases, 1136 have been laid on 

le. Vigorous execution of the law! 

The sequel is interesting. The district 
attorney, through whose fingers these liquor 
dealers slipped, without ‘trial, paying a 
nominal fine or bill of costs, is a Democrat, 
and has been renominated. The Republi- 
cans have refused to nominate a candidate 
of their own, and have nominated this 
Democrat, on the ground that he is ‘‘a 
faithful officer”! When the entire Republi- 
can vote of Suffolk County is turned over 
bodily tothe Democratic candidate, for one 
of the most important offices in the State 
(and an officer with such a record), the 
cry of the Republican leaders to temper- 
ance Republicans to vote against their con- 
victions, lest the wicked Democrats should 
be brought into power, will make but little 
impression. If the Republicans of Boston 
can support such a Democratic candidate, 
Democracy can hardly be the unholy thing 
which has been pictured to timid Prohibi- 
tionists. 

This license law, whose workings we 
have described, the people of Massachusetts 
are asked to retain upon the statute book. 
Eight miles of Boston grog-shops demand 
that no issue shall be made upon the liquor 
question this year, and both the leading 
political parties assent to the demand. 

Will the Christian voters of Massachusetts 
also assent, or will they, in the language of 
God's ancient prophet, cry out, *‘ Your cove- 
nant with death shall be disannulled, and 
your agreement with hell shall be over- 
thrown”? 

Boston, Oct. 18, 1877, 
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CLINGERS. 





We have read ‘Betsey Bobbit” at our 
home, and many of the best things in that 
wonderful book have been read aloud in the 
family circle, that all might enjoy the fun. 
Our little six year old boy, was remarkably 
interested with .the word ‘‘clingers;”’ it 
seemed to him full of fun, and demurely in- 
quiring all about it, the older children en- 
lightened him fully. Now he takes great 
delight in picking out the helpless ones 
among the crowd of big people. 

A short time since, we were traveling; 
and a beautiful lady and her husband were 
among the passengers. She was apparently 
perfectly healthy, but, wherever she went, 
the dutiful husband followed with shawls 
and pillows, to make her comfortable. We 
older ones looked with pity upon the man, 
and with disdain upon the woman; finally 
the little boy whispered, ‘‘Mamma, is not 
Mrs. 8S.—a clinger?” It was more than 
propriety could endure, and those near, 
roared with laughter at the expense of the 
two. And yet this lady desired it expressly 
understood, that ‘‘she was not strong-mind- 











ed.” I was rather glad she did not claim to 
be one of the few, for I should not like to 
be classed with one of her kind, and I am 
sometimes called ‘‘strong-minded.” | a). 
ways accept the phrase as the greatest com. 
pliment possible to Man or Woman. 

One gentleman remarked in the car, that 
he would give more for the little finger of g 
strong-minded woman than for a half-dozen 
women like our little weak-minded traveling 
companion. Her husband prided himself 
upon having a wife that did not believe in 
Woman’s rights. And yet he was willing to 
be a slave tothis woman. It was, indeed 
perfect serfdom. 

There are two kinds of men who oppose 
Woman's rights;—the masculine puppies 
who are fools, or at least weak-minded, and 
a class of brutal men who are tyrants. One 
fears competition and the other opposes 
competition. But the best of both sexes 
prefer that all human beings should stand 
equal, and be all that is possible, in educa- 
tion, business, or any success. Such persons 
are too noble to be selfish or ugly. 

Betu. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


The Moral Education Association wi)! 
pw meetings during the month of November, as 
ollows: 

On Friday, Nov. 2,730 Pp. m., at4 Park St., Rey. 
W. A. Start will speak. Subject: ‘Marriage.’ 

On Saturday, Nov. 10, 3p. m., at 180 West Brookline 
st, ey May Chapman will speak. Subject: “The 











On Saturday, Nov. 17, 3p. ™., at 40 Union Park. 
Dr. A. B. Haynes will speak. Subject: “Prenatal 
Influences.”’ 

On Saturday, Nov. 24,3 Pp. m., at 24. Worcester St., 
Rev. Elizabeth E. Bruce will speak. Subject: “Steal- 


ing.” 
Ko these meetings all are welcome. 


The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classical 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom, 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m31 


Harvard University Examinations for 
Women, Cambridge, Mass., June, 1878. For in- 
formation, address Secretary of Woman's Education 
Association, 114 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Wanted bya young man, a situation to build 
fires or to be otherwise useful abouta place, either as 
porter, janitor or general help. He is sober, using 
neither liquor nor tobacco in any form. Enquire at 
this office. 3w42 


Wanted,—A situation by an Ly 


in afamily. She is neat and capab 
this office. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 
gy Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. mM. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 








rl, to sew 
e. Enquire at 
Bw42 











has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2 to 4 P. M. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Gr Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2P. M. 





ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street. 

Books,.—James R. 0) & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

t oF pets.—Joel Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
‘on St. 

Dress Reform,—Mies H. L. Lang, 34 Hamit 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 Eas 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
upaatcat Instructiom,—E. Tourjee, Music 








Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 

Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, 

Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—wW. A. Smith, 22 School St. : 
Besteurant.—Ruseell Marston & Co., 23 Bra 
tle St. 
Schools.—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Bo. Iston St. 


Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 8 

Court St. = 
‘Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
‘oom 10. 


a 

Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Seco” 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 


—— 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeo's 


. England 
Formerly Resident Physician of the New m~ 
Hospital | for Women and Children, Codman Ave tb 4 
Boston tact of Green and Lamartne sre 
a of Green an martes Plain ‘Mase. 
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